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Ohio, | the fitness of its ornamentation ; in the variety and elegance 


of each of its parts. 
| At the present day the fine arts have assumed a widely 
- different relation to industrial products, caused by the ever 
| increasing influence of mechanical science. The individual | 
talent cf the workman is now superseded in many instances 
by the machine. Jt is true that the perfection of machin- 
ery produces in far less time a greater precision of work- 
manship and a more even and precise finish of parts ; but 
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Art in Industry. 


imposes, 
’ : iat blind power. 
My subject not being au abstract theory, I shall “at once; It would be ridiculous, even impossible to successfully 


usher it in by a practical illustration. The simplest instru-! combat the tendency and demand of our age for cheap and 
ment ever devised for the purpose of sitting, may have been | varied industrial products. The only possible aim of art, at | 
& square or round piece of board resting on three supports, the present time, therefore, consists in directing industrial 
with or without a convenience for reclining the back. In} Jabor. 
the construction of such a chair, industry consults its essen- | hand. 
tial object only,—usefulness. * Now let beauty sieze held of| Mechanical power, however, is not the only obstacle to the 
our settee, and give its seat, back, and legs, elegance of form 
coupled with solidity. Make your chair of costly wood ; 
give symmetry, and finish to each of its parts, by carving, | from the public ; 
gilding and upholstering, and you will realize art as ap-| non-appreciation of artistic perfection ; they are on the con- 
plied to industrr. trary, often guided by notion, the caprice of the mon ent, or 
In reading the history of the fine arts, we learn that in| the dictates of fluctuating fashion. : 
those countries where architecture, sculpture, painting,; Ab article that answers all the requirements of pure ar 
poetry and music flourished, in Greece and Italy, for to. | siete taste, is frequently cast aside and supplanted by a 
stance, all objects whose manufacture involved a certain! common-place object of questionable value. Suppose a 
amount of taste, were subject to the influence of art. [| dwelling having its floors covered with carpeting of fine 
shall here call your attention only to the domestic utensils | texture, and exquisite workmanship, the figures and colors 
of Pompeii, which bear testimony to the wide domain of art | of which conveyed a tolerably correct idea of the style in 
in those days. Weadmire, side by side, with the grand | which the ancient Greek textile fabrics were woven, 
compositions of architecture and sculpture the manifold and | to change ownership, would not the new occupant pro- 
pieasing variety of form, which art has assumed in fhe 
fabrication of culinary utensils, hqusehold furnituve, and 
objects of taste, found in the store-houses, as well as in the 
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were 


have it replaced by a heavy body brussels of glowing colois 
but of inferior quality? And perhaps the new carpet, be. 





we seek in vain for the creative talent, which vivifies and | 
and we behold with sorrow the fine arts under a! 


She shoujd guidethe machine, as formerly she did | 


free development of the fine arts as applied to industry _| 
The main opposition to the legitimate sway of art, comes | 
from their want of pure taste, and their | 


nounce the rich carpeting old-fashioned and immediately | 


We shall ncw draw a brief parallel between the pre exert given us the means of convincing ourselves that much re- 
_ mains to be done in our countrgs before art will be advanc- 
; ed to that position in our industries to which she is natnral- 


ly entitled. 


‘—_—eoe- 


4 
Money Value of Art Education. 


By W. 8. Goopnovuen, Supt of Drawing, Colum 


bus, O. 
During the last ten years, there has been such a demand 


for better trained workmen, and for a more extended know- 


| ledge of industrial art education in this country, that it will 


be politic for us to investigate a little. There is hardly a 
city of any importance in the whole country that has not, 
within a few years, included drawing in the course of study 
| of its public schoolx. Three States have made it a subject 
for legislation. 
provisions are made for advanced instruction and for impart- 
| ing a knowledge of indus‘rial drawing to mechan‘cs and art- 
isans in evening Scheols. 
have been made for the training 


In these, and in many cities in other States, 


In two States, special provisions 
of art teachers, and in one 
| the school has had in attendance upwards of 700 students 
| the institution having been supported by the State at a 
heavy expense. The questions arise, “ Will not the regu- 
lar branches suffer in our schools if time be taken for draw- 
ling ?” “Is it goiug to pay for all school children to study 
this branch’ ? it has been 
| proved over and over again that drawing, properly taught, 
will make way for itself in any curriculum of studies. The 
diawing hour being a rest for the pupils, they take hold of 
their other work with renewed energy, and by their quick. 
ened perceptive faculties more is accomplished. 


In auswer to the first query, 


Innumerable arguments can be adduced to show the mere- 
ly educational value of drawing, but we will pess these for 
“ Will it help our children to earn their bread 

and butter ?” is seemingly of importance, I 
quote from Hon. John Eaton : “ This training is of value to 
} all children, and offers to girls as well as boys opportunity 
for drawing in the 


the present. 


more vital 


for useful and remunerative occupation, 
public Schools is not to be taught as a mere accomplishment. 
The end sought is not to enable the scholar to draw a pret- 
| ty picture, but to so train the hand and eye that he may be 
better fitted to become a bread-winner.” 
J.T. Liggett says, speaking of the practical imyortance 
:“ Given a hundred carpenters who have been 


| of the subject 
well tauglit in the elements of industrial drawing (for which 
| the public Schools are unquestionably equal), and another 


halls where the members of the family were wont to assem- 
ble. 

The sense of beauty, innate in human mind, manifests it- 
self in the desire tor elegance of form in objects, whose pri- 
Mary attribute is usefulness. This longing is just as in- 
tense in the breast of the inmate of the hovel as it is in the 
heart of the millionare, residing in a palace. The quest for 
ar‘istic perfection is sometimes even carried far beyond its 
natural limits, so that an object which imposes by means of 
richness of material, elegance ot shape and harmony of col- 
“Ors, often causes its utility to be overlooked. 

The onward progress of civilization whilst creating new 
hecessities, at the same time, refines the esthetic tuste of 
mankind. What appeared superfluous to our forefathers, 
has become indispensable to us; 
to our ancestors is now thrown aside as rude and ungainly. 

It would appear that the arvist, whose aim is solely to 
embellish the secondary qualities of a material object, 
Bamely its form and color, performs a less important task 
‘than the artisan, who makes the object. This, howevey is 
not the case; for the artist by seeking to create beautiful 
models, and to produce an elegant finish, educates man to 
@n avpreciation of the beautiful, and stimulates in him the 


| desire for esthetic perfection in material thinge. ‘ 


and what seemed comely | 


| that no pains have been spared to convey tothe minds of 





sides lacking every pretense of style, might contain figures 
so unnaturally selected that a person in walking on it would | hundred who have no knowledge of drawing, and the earn- 
feel as if he had to measure his steps so as to avoid crnsh-| ings of the first hundred will exceed those of the second by 
ing a delicate bird, mowing down a forest, or rushing into at least fifty dollarsa day,or more than fifteen thousand 
the distended jaws of a lion. | dollars a year. What is true of the carpenter is true of the 
An efficient method of educating the young te correct | stonemason, the machinist, bridge-builder, carriage maker, 
artistic tastes would consist in the introduction into our | cabinet-maker, indeed of every one who constructs objects 
common schools, of suitable elementary instruction in the | of length, breadth, and thickness. In face of these facts 
practical application of art toindustry. The artistic taste | can it be said that drawing is a study of no practical appli- 
of the public at large would be best improved by the estab- leation? Canany other study be named which has so direct 
lishment of museums wherein the productions of ancient | a bearing on industry ? Further illustrations might be pro- 
and modern art could be seen, appreciated, studied and com-| duced to show the importance of the subject to the individ- 
pared. In England museums were erected immediately | ual, but it has even a wider significance in its bearing on 
after the first London exhibition of 1851, for the purpose of | national prosperity. 
promoting the application of art in industrial pursuits. All| All bave felt more or less the stagnation in business of the 
who visited the South Kensingtou Museum must admit,| last year or more. Many teachers have been roughly re- 
minded of it by a reduction of their salaries. What are the 
causes of this stagnation? One of them is this: We, as 
compared with foreign countries, are the producers of the 
rougher commodities, such as iron and machinery of all 
kinds, woollen and cotton goods, shoes, breadstuffs, etc. etc. 
Owing to the stimulating influence of the late war, we bave 
over-produced in many of these branches, and asa conse- 
quence many of our mills are idle or working on short time. 


the public the important relation of art to industry. Why 
do the manufactured goods of France maintain a very high 
standard for excellence in richness of composition, elegance 
of form. and nice execution of details? Because the work- 
man applies to the different industrial pursuits the know!l- 
edge o‘ the fine arts acquired in the polytechnic schools. It 
is hoped that our recent Centennial Exhibition may have 
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Thus a large amount of capital is idle, and men are unem- 
ployed. Meanwhile we are imperting silks, linen goods, 
carpets, etc. etc. We,inthe main, produce and export bul- 
ky articles and those on which not much taste is expended, 
and import in exchange articles in which skill and taste are 
essential qualities. In the mere matter of freight charges, 
this is to our disadvantage. A piece of lace from France or 
Belgium, costing five hundred dollars, and small enough in 
bulk to be put in one’s pocket, wouldj demand in exchange 
one thousand bushels of corn. It is seen that it costs but 
little to get the one to market and much for the other. But 
this is only a small item, It will be found that we are in 
many instances, notably in the exportation of raw cotton, 
sending the raw material across the water to be manufac- | 
tured, thus supporting foreign artisans instead of our own, | 
paying duties and freights. Let us look at a few statistics | 
from the report of the Chamber of Commerce of N. Y. for | 
the year ending June 30, 1876. They will be more convinc- 
ing than words: 





cation of the people, are the measures which must be taken 
to insure industrial success. All these steps every couctry of 
Europe] of any importance whatever has taken long ago, 
and France was free to acknowledge that it was the art 
schools and general diffusion of a knowledge’ of industrial 
art that enabled her to recover and promptly pay Prussia 
her forfeited milliards. In face of all these facts, will it not 
be well for us to follow the advice of one of our leading ed- 
ucators when he says, “ If we hope to maintain a commer- 
cial position among the great nations of the earth, if we 
would establish firmly our manufacturing interests, aud en- 
able our artisans to compete successfully with the skilled 
workers of France, Prussia and England, we must do as 
they have dene, educate our children with a view of mak- 
ing them skilled artisans, This can be done in the public 
scheols, and by beginning in the lowest grades with rudi- 
mentary instruction in industrial art.” 


Good Behavior in Schools. 








Breadstuffs. 
Exports, $112,539,128 | = OS, 
‘ Imports, , ‘ ; 10,380,869 | 
Tallow. Among the newspaper items of the last few months our 
Exports, $4,693,213 attention has often been acrvsted by instances where school- 
Imports, : ’ ‘ None. boys, and in some instances at a very early age, have stab- 
Provisions. | bed each other,and given mortal wounds. This fact alone | 
Exports, $92,413,401 shows a frightful state of school-discipline and training. If 
Imports, ‘ 4 ‘ ; es 1,229,943 boys were properly managed, they would never entertain | 
Agricultural Implements. or give way tosuch murderous passions. These vutbursts 
Exports, $2,625,372 of violent temper are of recent manifestation ; for we do not 
Imports, y ; ; A None. | remember ever to have seen anything of the kind in former 
Jluminating Oil. | years. 
Exports, . $6,534 Indeed, if we examine into the change that las been go- 
Imports, . ; . E , 27,055,228 | ing on in our New England schools during the last quarter 
Raw Cottor. of a century, we shall not wonder at any instance of insu- 
Exports, $190,685,028 | bordination or evil passion that might happen there. The 
Imports, F , , : : - 408,808 | teachers of our district schools are largely furnished from 
Cotton Manufactures. | the female sex, some of whom are hardly experienced enough 
Exports, . $4,980,695 to be anything more than pupils themselves, and who, con 
Imports, . 27,785,401 | Sequently, have but feeble powers tor representing author- 


With an ample amount of raw material, we not only do | ity over unrulv, jll-bred children, and commanding their | 
not supply foreign markets, but with all our mills and other | Tespect. Woman is not a proper representative of authority | 
facilities, do not provide for our own. Cotton manufactures | 4t any rate. Even in her own household, with her own chil- 
require the application of skill and taste to enhance their | dren and servants, she has to be sustained by ber husband 
value and to command a sale in foreign markets, where at- | 10 exacting obedience, or she would fail. If the young | 


tention is given to those things. | School-mistress could gain the love of her pupils, she might 
Wool Manufactures. | get along withthem, without much detriment to society ; | 
Exports. $353,330 | but thisshe cannot always do, especially with rowdy boys. | 


44460595 It is not many years since that we heard of an instance | 
where a Massachusetts schoolmistress was stoned by her | 
Exports, None. | own boy-pupils, trom the effects of which, being of a highly 
Imports, ‘ : : 24,380,928 sensitive nature, she died. If the case had been reversed— | 
In the above two items, skill and taste are the important | if she, instead of being stoned, had whipped one of the boys | 
attributes ; hence we go abroad for them. Switzerland, with | who did it—the newspapers, following habit rather than 
one fourth the area of New York. or one twelfth the area | thought—would probably have commented very severely on | 
of California, sent to the United States in 1874, silk to the the cruelty und indiscretion ofthe teacher. Nothing is more | 
value ot $4,842,342. The value of silk fabrics produced in | common than to see the newspapers, iu alluding to School | 
France in$1870, was $200,000,000. The census of 1870 places | discipline, express ideas that originated a century ago, and | 
the total value of all textile fakrics] manufactured in the have been handed down as a tradition which has no appli- | 
United States at $380,913,815, less than double the silk | cation at all to the facts of the present day. 
manufactures alone in France. Why cannot the United A century ago and less, aJl our district schools in New~ 
States, with nearly eighteen times the area with China and | England were taught by male teachers during the winter 
Japan almost at our back doors to produce our cocoons, do, | term of the Schools ; and they were carefully selected with 
at least, as well? a view to[maintaining discipline, which they usually made | 
Our imports of flax last year were $15,516,483 ; exports, | it a point to do, and seldom then did the parent ever de- | 
none. Ireland and Saxony almost live at our expense on this cide with a bad child against the teacher. The consequence | 
industry, and in 1872 Eng!and exported linen manufactured | was that for balf the yearthe school children were under | 
tothe amount of $52,592,448, With our abundance of good | authority, The peoplethen saw and understood the value 
land there is no reason why we should import a yard oflinen, | of school discipline, and of mairtaining the idea of author- 
but we shall have either to import designers or produce | ity ; forthey were entering on the experiment of free popu- 
them also, With allouriron and coal, we export only $13,- | lar government, in which the idea of authority would run 
464,514 of iron manufactures and import about the same, | the risk of being lost sight of. Respect for authority was 
though in 1874 there wasa difference of over $20,000,000 | regarded as no small part of school education ; and the Con- 
against us. | gregational minister, a graduate of some college, probably, 
Leather | in which authority as well as the humanities was preserved, 


Imports, 3 ; : j 
Silk Manufactures. 


most that many of them can do istodrag along from day 
today in apainfal, often agonized condition of being con- 
stantly cowed by their pupils, until their term finally clo- 
ses, with no other effect, often, than an iujury to their own 
health and an increased tendency of the community to- 
wards bad manners. If committeemen are called in to de- 
cide between teacher and pupi!, these men themselves are of- 
ten but mere Dogberrys, knowing little of what their du- 
ties are. 

Such is the condition of American society generally, and 
especially of our primary schools, with respect to manners, 
thatit would take a long time to restore them to what they 
formerly were. It can‘never be done by the mere individual 
efforts. It must be the result of a system, carefully adapted 
and sedulously followed out by all. Teacher and pupil must 
both have a standard to which they must conform ; and it 
must be adhered to with a sense of honor as the law and 
authority of theschool, which it would be improper if not 
disgraceful to infringe. To lay the foundation of such a 
system, and carry it into operation, even when once agreed 
upon and adopted, would require a generation of time ; and 
a much longer period still to preduce its ‘ull beneficial ef- 
fect upon society. 
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Kindergarten Celebration. 





Froebel’s 82nd Anniversary was celebrated in Washing- 
| ton, at Sheldon’s Hall by the Kindergartens and schools of 
| Mrs. and Miss Susie Pollock. One side of the hall was oe 
| cupied by a table containing specimens of the children’s 
| work and drawings, mostly inventions, and the other with 
| the ever welcome refreshments. The girls were dressed to 
| represent flowers, the boys liad pictures of fruits pinned on. 

The most interesting part of the entertainment were the 
| exercises of the children which were opened by a little girl 
of seven, assuming the part of Kindergartener. She had 


all the children sing : 


Kind hearts are the gardens 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the flowers 
Kind deeds are the fruits. 
Love is the bright sunshine 
That warms into life, 
For only in darkness 
Grow hatred and strife. 
Take care of your garden 
And keep it from weeds, 
Fill, fill it blossoms 
Kind words and kind deeds. 
Another little girl appeared as visitor, and after being eeat- 
ed, the Kindergartener wished the children to tell their 
fruit or flower’s name, the verses, having all been written 
expressly for this occasion wage as follows : 
GRaPEs: I am sour grapes to those they say 
eWho wish me cannot have their way, 
{But o:hers find me sweet and mellow 
And call me quite a pretty fellow 
Rose: Dear friends, have you seen a sweet brier rose 
Surpassing all others in sweet perfume, 
Esteemed and beloved wherever she grows. 
How lovely the month when shdis in bloom 
Like thee, I would wish to make happy my 
friends 
And leave a good name when my life's 
journey ends, 
Dear little violet, with tiny head bowed low 
to hide from view 
The angelic mission, unseen to bless, our 
heavenly father has given to you. 
I would be like you, but hardly dare. 
For cannot in sweetness with you compare. 
PonpD LILLy: 
A waterlily white as the driven snow. 
In water, a pure element does grow. 
1 live in not so pure an atmosphere 
But may i not be good and pure like her? 
MIGNIONETTE: 


My real name is Henriette, 
My flowers name is Mignionette, 
A flower quite plain, but yet 


VIOLET : 


Exports, 7,893,636 | used to visit the schools, and sustain the teacher with the sai Tam my teacher's favorite. ° 
Imports, ‘ ; . 4,304,359 : _ : ATE: 

pe a _ sanctions of religion and high learning. ‘Tt was he who Do you love dates? then please love me 

sass ANd (lage ware, gave the first rudiments of good behavior in our schools. For that is the fruit I have chosen to be. 
Exports, ’ - $693,065 | But now, our schools, both summer and winter, are large- To the south you may go, to find my fresh bro- 
Imports, . os 5,805,115 ly under the tuition, I will not say management, of women. | : oe: ‘th 
Earthen, Stone and China Ware. | At the very time when authority in our schools is doubly F I rather be dry and stay with my mother. 

ae seme | Recessary from the laxity occasioned by the licentious tone | ~ U°HST : Fair fuschia, ful and tall, 

aan , that politics gives to society. then it is that the gentler sex In form and in color so perfect, 


} It is useless to quote further. All will see that the great is taking the place of men as teachers, and authority is thus 
problem before us is the development of our natural resour- | being relaxed. 

ces, the multiplication of our industries, and educated skill| What thentis to be done. unless we seek to supply the 
and taste, It has long ago been conceded in Europe that a | defect by “systei,” by a course of regular instruction in 
widespread knowledge of the principles of decorative design good behavior, thus bringing forward rules and laws to 
among people and artisans, the training of all school-chil- | take the place of the rod, which bas lostits force? It is 
dren in freehand and mechanical drawing, the establishment | useless to expect that a very large portion of our district 
of evening art schools for mechanics and artisans, and the | school teachers can, by their own weight, maintain that 
founding of museums filled with masterpieces of Fine and | order and respect for decent manners in their schools which 
Industrial Art ofall nations and ages, for the general edu- | our form of government renders peculiarly necessary, The 





You need no fragrance at all, 
To heighten your charming effect. 
How much of enjoyment is given by flowers, 
=~ ‘Far brighter than jewels they shine, 
* ‘Their presence shede light on life’s darkest 
hours, 
May their sweet mission be mine. 


Fie} 


“T don’t care a fig” is a thing often said 

By those who are saucy or stubborn of head, 

But I trust in future it never may be 

That those who now love me will not care for me. 
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SNOWDROP : | 
Little snowdrop humble flower, | 
Fitted for a fairie’s sbower. 
Since thy name is linked with mine, 
May thy virtues in me shine. 

ORANGE: 
An orange vine I’m the lingo of school, 
In feeling I’m warm, in temper I’m cool. 
Being yellow, you know I'm a primary color, 
But more to the point I'm a primary scholar. 


PLUM: 

My Kindergarten name is Plum, § 

To taste me all are free to come, 

I might be wheat, or rye, or barley, 

At home I’m only little Charley. 
PEACH: 

A ripe and juicy peach am [, 

A pleasure to your tongue and eye. 

The stone within’ me may be hard, | 

Not so I trust yow ll find my heart. 
PINK i 

A carnation pink let me be, 

A flower which all love to see. 

Her perfume so sweet, ker flower so bright, 

I too would be the gardener's delight. 
RASPBERRY : 

To be a raspberry :s my part, 

Which makes me seem a little tart. © 

But nay don’t attempt to eat me 

For in eating none can beat me. 
DaIsy : 

Everybody calls me daisy, 

I don’t know exactly why. 

I’m sure I could not be as lovely, 

Nor quite as pretty if I try. 

She seems to be made please and charm, 

I too want to please and not do any harm. 
GERANIUM : al 

A geranium let me be, 

A flower which all love to see, 

No flower garden is complete 

Without my flowers fair and sweet. 


JESSAMINE : 
The clambering jessamine by me 
« Dear friends, you represented see. 


May no vain fear that I shall fall 
. Keep me far climbing virtues wall. 

LILLY OF THE VALLEY: 

How lovely and graceful and white as the snow, 

Her bells sweet fragrance diffusing, 

The Lily of the valley does modestly grow, 

On God’s loving mercy reposing. 

That I may be like her has long been my thought, 

For Heavenly lessons by flowers are taught. 
BLACKBERRY : 

Blackberry they call me, but I don’t object, 

But pray don’t suppose that my characteris 

specked, 
No! When in the records my name they indite, 
They always describe me in letters of white. 


APPLE: 
A ripe and rosy apple you see, 
But did not grow upon a tree, 
Astrange quality in me you meet, 
Ican be sour as well as sweet. 
PEAR: 


A riddle am I, which will give you trouble. 

I am a pear, yet I am not double, 

I am not a number, t’wixt one and three 

But something to eat that grows on a tree. 
BANANNA: 

The best they could do was tocall me bananna, 

Which I hardly resemble in looks or in manner, 

But should you trouble to go ‘neath my skin 

You'll find me all sweetness and tender within. 
STRAWBEFRY: 

A strawberry let me be, 

That grows to give us joy, 

Me too you shall live to see 

Gro into a good little boy. 


CHERRY: 
I’m young Carlo, a white-heart cherry, 
But I'd rather be a big blackberry. 
For then should you around me linger, 
You’ld find a thorn to prick your finfier. 


FORGET-ME-NOT : 
I am a little Forget—me-not. 
Please do not keep me in a flower-pot, 
No! near the brooklet plant me, 
Beneath the bright blue skies, 
For there I want to be 
When I oven my blue eyes. 
Pansy : 
I am a pansy or ladies’ delight, 
My cheeks are like velvet, 
My garments are bright, 
Iam a little fiowerette 
And everybody's favorite. 


Wurre Rose: 


A little white rose on a bush, 

On her cheeks the faintest flush, 
As full of fragrance as she can hold 
Rewardirg care a hundred told. 
That’s what I want to be and do, 





I want to be good and sweet lik: you. 


The little Kindergartener then sung an original song by 
Mrs. Pollock. a 
THE LITTLE GARDEN. 

Would you see a pretty sight 

Walk into my garden bright, 

Where flowers gay, greet you on every side. 

With care I plant the seeds, 

Daily remove the weeds. 

God does with sun and dew for all provide. 

Cheerful sound of humming beer, 

Song of birds upon the trees 

Make it a placa of pure delight to me. 

The brooklet flowing by, 

Mirrors the bright blue sky, 

There is no place on earth so dear to me. 
VISITOR : 


But where do you keep your flowers 

I do not see them here, 

Your fruit trees, birds and bowers? 

In the garden to you so dear 

I only see little children, 

With faces biight and sweet, 

With lips ever ready for questions, 

With restless hands und feet. 

If these you call your Garden 

Pray tell how you came, 

To have this singular fancy 

For giving your school this name ? 
TEACHER : 


The name of Kindergarten 
Was not invented by me, 
But by a man with a heart full of love 
And deep philosophy, ' 
But allow me to introduce you, ° 
‘To my Teacher here 
Whce knows more about it than I do 
Whom you'll be pleased to hear. 

| The address was as follows: 

Fréderick Froebel became a teacher, as he could think of 
no better way of benefitting children. But he found that 
the children who came to his school after they were seven 
years old were already bent like atwig in the wrong di- 
rection, which no amount of pruning or care could train in 
the right direction as it might have been done three years 
before. 

He had also observed that many men and women suffer 
through their whole life for the want of care and the right 
kind of nourishment in their early childhood, and he right- 
ly concluded that the same law which applies to the physi 
cal condition’of man applied to their intellectual and spiritu- 
al develcpment just as much, and that there would be few- 
er sullen, quarrelsome, dullwitted men or women, if their 
hearts and brain had not been starved improperly in early 
childhood. He was strongly impressed by this conviction 
and felt satisfied, that the usual methods of education, by 
restraint and penalty, not only accomplished tov little, but 
do positive mischief by checking natural development. He 
felt that so noble a cause was well worthy of any sacrifice, 
and he resolved to devote his whole life towards the estab 
lishment of schools, that should do justice and honor to the 
nature of the child. He resigned his appointment ot Geolo- 
gist in the museum of Berlin, and threw himself with only 
the resources of a fixed will anda holy purpose upon the 
chances of the future. 

He went to Thuringia, my own native state, and took a 
cottage, there to establish his first Kindergarten. While 
it was being altered for the purpose, he was obliged like 
many other benefactors of the human race to subsist on the 
plainest and scantiest fare, potatoes, bread and water. So 
reduced were his resources, that in order to pay his work- 
men he had to exercise the utmost economy. He bought 
each week two large rye loaves, and marked on them each 
day’s allowance. 

His efforts were all directed toward the founding of 
schools or rather symbolical gardens, where the teacher 
should correspond to the gardener, and the children to 
flowers, there to be trained and guided. in their inborn de- 
sire for play and activity. 

He made children his study from their first intellectual 
awakening. He watched mothers playing with their in- 
fants, and at firet all his efforts had been directed to help 
mothers tase care of their little ones, sing for them and 
amuse them in such a way, that the child should not only 
be amused but unconscionably educated at the same time, 
and by the word educated he meant developed in mind and 
spirit. “Oh!” say many mothers, “do not interfere with 
the harmless play of the Little Ones, do not begin to teach 
them at that age.” Let them be free. But do they not 
have to be taught everything? To eat, drink, sit, stand 
walk and talk ? 

“ Man is not born free,” Froebel says, but is fettered on 
all sides by the undeveloped condition of lis children, from 
which he must be freed by the help of educational influen- 
ces. We all must admit that education begins with the 
first care bestowed upon the infant, when we try to give it 
the right kind of habits in conformity with the civilization 
and usages of our timer, and I heartily believe that those 
who argue agaiust the early training of little children are 





the very ones, who most appreciate and admire a well be- 
haved child, and one who is removed as far as possible from 
any personal habits suggestive of those of animals. 

His eating and drinking must bear the stamp ot refine. 
ment and cultivated humanity, not of free and childlike im- 
pulse. The K, G. system proposes to leave no part of our 
intercourse with children simply a matter of accident, or 
caprice, or inclination, but would make our affections and 
impulses the servants of reason and forethought - The or- 
derly development of the child's physical and mental con- 
stitution are to be watched over and trained in the right 
direction from the very beginning, and trained the same 
as the scientific gurdener watches over his plants in his 
garden. 

Freebel proposes to give us a helping hand in the coltiva- 
tion of our immortal blossoms, so that much of the present 
conditions of humanity by which we are surrounded may in 
future be prevented. And let no one fear that by adopting 
this K. G. system at home and in the K. G. the sweet spon- 
taniety of the child might be lost, on the contrary it is 
thereby encouraged and inventive genius is brought to the 
surface and is stimulated instead of hindered. The child's 
own will power shall ve shown the right way to exercise it- 
self, it shall be strengthened, not broken or weakened, sim- 
ply disciplined. 

Let us see, we who are blessed with children, if we can 
agree with this childless man who took all childhood into 
his warm embrace, and like Christ said. “Let the Little 
Ones come unto me and forbid them and hinder them not.” 
As a result of his close observation and study into the hu- 
man heart of the child, he discovered and demanded that : 

ist. The child’s instinct and love for play or activity shall 
be intelligently responded to, 

2d. His love for digging and cultivating the soil. 

3d. His inventive instinct and delight in producing, 
achieving, by which he most manifests his being created in 


the image of his creator. 
4th. His rhythmical instinct or love for rhymes and 


music. 

5th. His curiosity or desire for investigation and love of 
knowledge, and 

6th. His social instincts, or the pleasure he takes in the 
society of others of his own age shall be gratified. 

The Kindergarten system is founded upon the cultivation 
and gratification of these six God given instincts, and wLo 
can doubt, that thereby the child's true welfare and happi- 
ness present and future are promoted, increased and in. 
sured. Adults are apt to look upon play asa Lusy sort of 
idleness, But well directed play is to the children, the 
same as the sun and fiesh air are to the plants, it uncon. 
ciously unfolds and satisties them, we shall presently see 
this exemplified by some of their little finger plays. 

This natural love of play shall be systematized in a meas- 
ure or half the benefit is lost. Freebel’s educational efforts 
turn play into work. Play is the life work of the child, and 
nothing less than work, if measured by the heart force they 
put into it, and if this playing is properly guided the child 
will acquire habits of perseverence, industry, regularity and 
punctuality. The true nature and fitness of things will re- 
veal itself to him in a clear manner exactly adapted to his 
intellectual capacity and comprehension. 

A genuine child always plays, and plays with all its 
might, and the most playful child gives promise of becom- 
ing the most active, useful citizen. 

We cannot have to high an estimate of the significance of 
children’s play, nor too great a concern as to what and how 
the child shall play, In the Kindergarten the opportunity 


is offered to make of them, what we wish them to be. Free. ® 


bel eeizes upon the child's love of digging and producing, 
and turns this passion to imitate also to good account, when 
he gives them clay to modei with, besides all the other raw 
or unfinished materials, which change under his hanas into 


forms of life and beauty 
Au untrained, ignorant child uses his energies to tear up 


and break things, it gives more pleasure than doing nothing. 

“A child works in the Kindergarten” Miss Peabody, 
says rightly, ‘‘asa bird sings, for the joy of working, not 
for the sake of learning, but for the sake of the thing pro- 
duced. ‘ihe same divine spirit, who delights in spreading 
unnecessary beauty all about us, is active in the child when 
ii is at work at a form of beauty.” 

The simple wild rose existed first before the double one 
was formed by careful culture. Freebel follows this law in 
nature all through his system and begins with the fewes 
and most simple materials and rules. But why should nct 
achild play as it likes the first six years of its life? Be. 
cause thus it does not attain what nature intended it should. 
Do you not often hear hiu exclaim “ play with me,” and 
endless are his questions. Does the mot!er always have 
tine or know how best to clothe her replies that they shall 
be a true help to his ignorance? Can she always stop to 
give him the requisite materials, which would satisty his 
creative and inquisitive instincts? The Kindergarten does 
this. 
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A child often tries to make something out of a piece of 
paper. He does not succeed to his satisfaction, because his 
paper is not the right form, In the Kindergarten he re- 
ceives the paper cut in a square form and is shown how to 
fold it, so as .o bring about beautiful results. 

By applying Freebel’s laws of formation the child learns 
to produce an endless variety of forms, as are seen on our 
table here, they may appear difficult and complex, and be- 
yond the child’s power to execute until we have found out 
how he learned to proceed step by step, in the most simple 
and pleasing manner end rejoicing in his own handiwork. 
I will close by using Freebel’s own words, when he eays, 
“ My ideas will not be lost, for God sends nothing to the 
world which does not bring its fruits in due season, nothiug 
happens without God’s permission, however much men may 
interfere with the good and true by their caprice and des- 
tructiveness. The human will cannot prevail against na- 
ture nor against nature’s God.” 

May all present thank God, who gave us Freebel to in 
vent the Kindergarten. May every child love and revere 
this good man, who believed that the salvation of man on 
earth depended on the true and natural unfolding and 
training of the child. 

The address was followed by the singing of several songs 
accompanied by symbolic movements. The large birth- 
day cake, surmounted by a cube, cylinder and ball, was, 
then cut by Miss Susie Pollock, and every child present had | 
a piece of it. They will long remember the birthday of the | 





* Founder of the Kindergarten. | 





Study of One’s Vernacular. 





Brrpsey G. Nortarop, Supt. of Schools for Connec- 
ticut. 

Inthe primary school, great prominence should be given 
to the first exercise of conversation named below. Topics of 
conversation are endless, and for little children the common- 
est are the best, such as familiar animals, objects, stories: 
incidents and pictures. Descriptions of scenes and of scene- 
ry, and narration of events and experiences are more diffi- 
cult and also more useful, requiring careful perception and 
accurate memory. Children are always interested in relating 
what occurred in their own excursions, picnics, visits or jour- 
neys—their trips in hunting, fishing, gathering wild flow- 
ers, berries, or nuts, their rambling in the woods or climb- 
ing the hills and mountains. 

The following bare outline will be intelligible to those 
who have heard the full discussions given with blackboard 
illusvrations at our Institutes. 


PRIMARY COURSE. 

1, Conversation. 2. Printing words on the slate or board. 
Printing should be discontinued as soon as pupils can use 
the script letters 3. Object Lessons. Their linguistic bear- 
ing suggests one of their most important results. 4. Apply- 
ing fit adjectives to nouns, 5. Selecting the most characteris- 
tic adjective. Apply, for example, to the fox the one word 
in our language which most fitly characterizes this animal. 
6. Combining all fit adiectives with some noun in a sentence 
and yet avoid redundancy. 7-9. Mottves—oral, printed, writ 
ten. 10. Require all answers given by pup'ls to be in com. 
plete senteaces. 11. Ask no questions which can be anewer- 
ed by yesor no. 12-14, Dictation for repetition ; oral, the 
same printed, then written. 15. Description of geometric 
forms. 16-17. Two or more words given, to form a sentence 
cantaining them—oral first, then written. 13-20. The read- 
ing lesson—oral, printed, written. The pupils should state 
in their own language the subject matter of the reading 
lesson. 21. Pointing out resemblance and difference in 
things, 22-23. Describing pictures as seen, oral and written. 
24-25. Describing pictures as remembered, oral and written 
26-27. Describing pictures as imagined, oral and written. 
28. Descriptions of natural scenery. For example, describe 
the landscape which pleased yon most. 29. Des-ription of 
one’s town. Give its location, size, connections by railroad, 
etc, streets, productions, people, business, etc. 30. Descrip- 
tion of one’s county. 31. Description of one’s State. $2. De- 
cription of one’s country. 33. Questions. 

The teacher should net directly tell a child anything 
which he can be stimulated to find out by his own senses or 
reflection. A single fact or truth wiich he discovers for him, 
self is worth a thousand which he passively receives. The 
design of the exercise, under the head of questions (number 
33) is to lead the child carefully to observe and then de- 
scribe his perceptions. One question, for example, may be: 
What is your petanimal? Ifthe child answer, a dog, then 
would follow others, as: Why do you like him? What 
kind of a dog is he ? and others about his name, coat, color, 
size, disposition, intelligence, tricks and the ways in which 
heis useful. What is the strongest animal ? How does it 
use its strength ? What is the most useful animal ? In 





what ways is it useful ? 


bite or sting 2? When and where are they most abundant ? 
What do they like best to eat? What is their greatest en 
emy ? What lesson does that enemy teach us? How do 
they walk on the window orthe ceiling? Taking the mi- 
croscope (which should be on every Teacher’s desk) as you 
examine the flies’ eyes, how do they compare with yours ?— 
Are flies of any use ? Of what use ? Should you say they are 
of no use, even if you could discover none? Isany+:hing cre 
ated in vain ? These examples show what a variety of ques- 
tions may be put in regard tothe most familiar objects, 
which, while they tell him nothing, lead the child to discov- 
er and describe much. Once started thus on lines of observa- 
tion and reflection, he learns how to question nature and 
beco:c es an independent observer. 
INTERMEDIATE COURSE. 

34. Supplying simple predicate to given subject. 35. Sup- 
plying simple subject to given predicate. 26. Supplying en- 
larged subject to given predicate. 38. Constructing a sen- 
tence containing a phrase. 39. Changing the adjective into 
a phrase. 40. Changing the adverb into a phrase. 41. Chang- 
ing the phrase into an adverb. 43 44. Stories by teacher, oral 
and writen. 45-46. Stories by pupils, oral and written. 47. 
Committing selections to memory. 

The English language and literature opena rich and large 


| field of culture for the children in our schools. Nothing 


tends more to stimulate and liberalize thejuvenile mind 
than the study of our best vernacular classics. Some choice 
selections, though at first it be but a stanza, couplet or even 
a single lite or motto, should be daily memorized in our 
sthools. The gems thus garnered would henceforth be both 
standards of taste and treasures of thought. This practice, 
common in Switzerland and Germany, is there made an et- 
fective means of liberal culture and of train‘ng the memory. 
One does not fully appreciate the gems of literature till they 
are memorized. The children in the German schools com- 
mit to memory vastly more than American pupils, who are 
often crippled for life by this neglect. Inthe delusive and 
premature attempt to cultivate the reason only, we stunt 
the memory. This fact chang2s with one’s years and attain- 
ments. In early life the memory is circumstantial and natu- 
rally grasps items, details, words, and language, and easily 
learns to memorize poetry and proze. This knack of facile 
memorizing must be acquired early or never. In later years, 
while the memory grows more tenacious of principles, com- 
prehensive facts and general truths, it retains minutie with 
difficulty. The art of memorizing, eariy acquired, follows 
one through life, and facilitates all later acquisitions and 
higher studies. German children memorize so much early 
that they afterwards memorize easily. American youth 
learn so little by heart that the necessary “ knack” is not 
gained. Hence“ declamations” are so much dreaded be- 
cause of the tough tug of memorizing a page or twoof prose 
or poetry which a German pupil would commit ina few 
minutes. without conscious effort ani with real pleasure.— 
Having long advocated these views, there isa satisfaction 
in finding them confirmed by hundreds of teachers and pa- 
rents who have put them to the test of saccessful experience 
I confidently advise all parents ard teachers to thoroughly 
try the experiment of encouraging young children to learn 
stories, songs, hymns and verses. This is donein the Kin- 
dergarten schools, not in the form of tasks, but in connec- 
tion with their singing, their plays, and those attractive oc- 
cupations which develop a verbal memory of great value in 
after life. 
ADVANCED COURSE. 


48. Resemblances and differences in words. 49. Resem- 
blances and differences in persons. 50. Resemblances and 
in aathors. 51. Resemblances and differences in nations. 52. 
-53. Real journeys described, oral and written. 54-55. Im- 
aginary journeys described, oral and written. 56. Letter- 
writing. 57. Amplification—enlarging from outlines. 58. 
Coudensation. 59. Business papers. 60. Compound senten 
ces. 61.Reducing compound to simple sentences. 62. Com- 
plex sentences. 63. Reducing complex to simple sentences. 
64. Converting simple into complex sentences, 65. Reducing 
long eentences to their simplest form. 66. Expanding sim- 
ple sentences into longer ones. 67. Abbreviation 68. Turn- 
ing direct into indirect quotation. 69. Turning indirect into 
direct quotation. 70. Variation—(a) Changing the active to 
the passive form ; (b) Exclamatory form ; (c) Interrogative 
form ; (d) Use of synonyms ; (e) Use of contraries ; (f) Sub- 
stituting negative for affirmative form. 71. Changing poe- 
try to prose. 72. Changing prose to poetry. 73. Outlines 
and abstracts. 74. Diaries, real, 75. Diaries, imaginary.— 
76. Debates, oral and written. 77. Editorials. 78. Critic- 
ism of books. 79, Sketches—biographical, etc. 80. Outlines 
of historic periods. 81. Essays. 

Language is the grandest product of the human mind, at 
once the means and measure of its growth and the greatest 
instrument of human investigation and progress. It is the 
index alike of individual and national character. The re- 
finement of the Greeks is styl] told by their tongue. Now as 


If the subject be flies—the questions might be: Do they | of old, whether barbarian or Greek, boor or scholar, one’s 





“speech bewrayeth him.” Language has a moral bearing. 
Words influence as well as indicate character, A slovenly 
style, like a slatternly dress, suggests and promotes want of 
self respect, if not purity, and tends to demean and degrade. 
As “ evil communications corrupt good manners,” so a dic- 
tion terse, refined and rich in noble thoughts fosters every 
virtue. Or to put this gem in its own sacred setting, “A 
word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of sil- 
ver.” Maurtineau happily phrases a kindred thought,— 
“ Words are great powers in this world ; not only telling 
what things are, but making them what else they would 
not be,” 

A good workman must be master of the tools of his trade. 
The teacher’s tools are both words and ideas. But language 
is the vehicle as well as'the vesture of histhoughts. True, 
thought is first in the order of time and of importance, but 
to secure the development of thought through expression is 
the duty of the teacher. Beginning in the primary schools, 
the first aim should be the acquisition of ideas by objects and 
then their fit utterance by words. Strictly speaking, things 
come before names and ideas before words, but practically 
they should be conjoined, for language is the casket which 
holds the ideas. The child should be treated as an active as 
well as a receptive being, one that can give as well as re- 
ceive. He instinctively longs to speak as well as to hear. 
One of his earliest needs is aid in utterance. But repression 
rather than expression is often the result, if not the aim in 
school. The talking is by the teacher, where the pupil 
should first see and then describe. 

Instead of explaining an object to his pupils, the language 
of the teacher should be, “ Children, examine carefully this 
object and tellme what you see.” Every discovery thus 
made facilitates others, and forms the habit of observation 
aud description, Every fit description given helps in future 
command of language and fixes tne tacts described in the 
memory. So also, the apt utterance of enotion intensifies 
the feelings and yuickens the processes of thought. To 
check loquacity or verbiage, the motto of every school 
should be the maximum of thoughtin the minimum of 
words. . 

With young children, conversation should be one of the 
“ attractions” of the school, asit is of the well regulated 
home. Conversation should be treated as an art, and should 
therefore be cultivated with the zest of the amateur in 
painting and sculpture. Curetully practiced, it becomesa 
prime educator, awakens curiosity, sharpening perception, 
cultivating attention, and quickening both the memory and 
imagination, developing versatility. tact and vivacity. To 
teach how to talk wellshould be the constant aim of both 
home and school training. Listening well is the condition 
of answering well. 5 : 

To attend carefully, to question to the point and respond 
apt'y,dizciplines every faculty. Just here is one of the 
greatest deficiencies of American schools compared with the 
best schools of Switzerland, Germany and England. With 
us, nothing of equal importance is so underrated as the cul- 
ture of the expressive faculties. The noblest of all arts, in 
reference to the range and grandeur of its subjects, the 
greatness of its influence and brilliancy of its victories, is 
the art of speech. The leaders of men in every age have 
gained their wide sway by this divine gift of speech. 

The culture of expression includes, as well as accompan- 
ies, that of all the other faculties. Perceptian, conception 
and memory, fancy and imagination, the taste and the sen- 
sibilities, the powers of imitation, personification, and rep- 
resentation, should be trained by aud for expression, for 
without it, one would be mute and unintelligible, and all 
these powers imprisoned within the soul would droop and 
decay. 

Emotion isthe inspiration of language. It bas an irre- 
pressible tendency to expression, kindJing imagination and 
giving force to words and eloquence to speech. That “crime 
against a human soul,” as Prof. Kauerbach calls the history 
of Kasger Aauser, illustrates the sad effects of long isola- 
tion and enforced silence. 

Character is manlded more by feeling than thinking, or 
rather by thought only so faras it awakens emotion and 
thus moves the will. All men, even the most intellectual, 
are controlled more by the sensibilities than the intellect.— 
Right thinking’should therefore aim at the higher end of 
right feeling, and thenthe right expression of that feeling 
by words or acts. It is not truth alone which our nature 
craves—truth limited to the intellect, but truth so vitelizing 
the heart as to move the will and mould the character. To 
know the truth is indeed well, but to feel it is still better 
Truth never triumplis till the perceptions of the intellect 
lead to the loving apprehension of the heart. 

Emotion i: the celestial fire ofall the poetry and eloquence 
that have ever swayed the minds of men. The bappicst 
efforts are never the product of unimpassioned intellect. The 
sensibilities form the electric apparatus that draws forth 
the latent heat to kindle the lite spark of thought and the 
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TRAVELING AGENTS WAN . Illustrated 
Cc Patnlognes | liberal discount/o Teachers, 
Ministers, Churches, etc. heet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS < SONS, Manufactre.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. ¥. 
TESTIMONIALS, 

The New York Times says: ‘Waters’ Orchestrion 
Chime is a beautiful little metrument, simply 
perfect. e chime of two and one-half octave bells, 
and the artistic effect» capable of being produced by 
the player are singularly fine. 

The tone is full, clear and resonant, and a very in- 
teresting effect is produced with the chime of bells,.— 

Christian Union. 

The Waters’ Pianos are well known among the very 
best. We are enabled to speak of these instruments 
with confidence, from personal knowledge.--[N. Y¥. E- 
vangelist. 

We can speak of the merite of the Waters’ Pianos 
from personal knowledge, as being of the very best 
quality.--[(Christian Intelligencer, 
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John Neal & Co., 


HIGH AND LOW 


Steam Healing Apparatus, 


For Public and Private Buildings. 


Iron Pipe and Fittings of every descrip- 
tion for sale. 


222 & 224 CENTRE STREET, N. Y 
OFFICE 224, 


EsTIMATes FURNISHED, ALTERATIONS AND REPAIRS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


REFERENCES. 
Beard of Education. 
Grammar School No. 29, Greenwich 8t. 
Model *“ cor. Lexington Ave. & 69th St. 
Grammar School No. 2, Henry St, 
Gram. School No. 68, 128th St. 
Garmmar School No. 65 West Farms. 
Grammar Schoot No. 18, 5let St., and Lex. Ave, 
Primary School No 9, let St., and 2d Ave. 
Gram. School No, 69, 54th 8t., 6th Av. 
Gram. “1-9 No. 37, 87 Lex Av 
Grammar School No. 12, Madison 8 
Primary School No. 20, oem and Clinton Sts. 
Residence, 552 3d Avenue, 
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ILLUSTRATED 
LESSONS 


In Our LANGUAGE. 


DESIGNED 


To teach children English Grammar without its technicalities, in a 


common-sense way—intelligently, thoroughly, attractively. 


BY C. P. QUACKENBOS, LL. D., 


AUTHOR OF “FIRST LESSONS IN COMPOSITION,” “ RHETORIC,” ETC. 


16mo, 180 pages. 


*“* A student who goes carefully through this little book will under- 
stand the construction of the English sentence better, and be readier 
at correct speech and writing, than if he had studied Lindley Murray 


or COOLD BROWN for three years.’’—N. ¥. Daily Times. 


[Specimen Engraving.) 


THE BOOK 
on Language, de- 
velopes the sub- 
ject by object-les- 
sons on pictures. 
Does away with 
the formidable 
legion of inflec- 
tions and conjuga- 
tions, observations 
and _ exceptions. 
Substitutes for dry 
verbal parsing an 





course of induc- 


THe Country ScHoo.-Hovse. Exercises 
‘ ses, 


tive 
which none can go through without learning how to 
handle language. Deals, in a new and improved 
practical way. with the principles of correct expres- 
sion, analysis, punctuation, good style, oral criticism 
business correspondence, mercantile forms, etc. 


Try it, and you will use no other. 


The successful school-book of the season. Everywhere commended and 


everywhere going into use. Copies for examination mailed for 30 cents. 


Correspondence invited, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 BROADWAY, NEW YORK- 








will pay a liberal commission. 
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The columns of the JouRNAL are open for discis- 
sions of subjects pertaining to education. Let those whe 
have practical skill communicate tt to others, 


Tue teacher has a class, and it is supposed that it 
has a lesson. ‘The effort is to extract said, Jesson,— 
Hence, there grows up insensibly, we will suppose, a 
standard of education in the teacher’s mind that is 
wholly wrong. As each pupil presents himself, the 
teacher becomes an interrogative mark. How much 
do you know ? The various studies are employed to 
supply supposed certain vacuities in the pupil’s mind ; 
and hence the school under this view becomes a space- 
filling machine, and the teacher a mechanical laborer. 
"There are teachers who rebel day by day from this 
task and in anguish cry out “ Is there no better way ?” 

The genuine teacher looks at the pupil as self ab- 
sorbent of knowledge—under certain circumstances, 
At an early age the child absorbs with no teacher at 
hand, an immense amount of the most practical in- 
formation. ‘That glass is smooth and transparent, 
oranges juicy and sweet, rubber elastic, etc. etc, are 
acquired with brief experimentation. All knowledge 
can be acquired by gradual stages in the same way 
and with the same zest. And this point should be 
clearly fixed in the the teacher’s mind. Yet as chil- 
dren are brought up, and as-schools are conducted it 
is doubtful whether the plan can be made as pleasing 
as it ought to be. Nevertheless, the teacher should 
strive daily to emerge from the mechanical routine, 
and enteron the higher work of influencing the pupil 
to learn from feeling his own want of information. 

But it must not be supposed that this can be ef- 
fected without the teacher understands most thorough- 
ly both his place and the scholar’s place. The easiest 
teaching, as far as requiring little or no science on the 
part of the teacher, is the mechanical. “ Learn and 
recite” is its motto, The easiest, looking at it from 
the scholar’s side, that is that produces the most real 
benefit to him, is the natural. By this is meant sim- 
ply pursuing the method. by which the human mind 
acquires information to-day, and has done it from all 
time, What we love we do with pleasure ; hence there 
must something else be taken into account than sim- 

ply the acquisition of bare facts ; the human being, 
too, loves employment, it will be busy. So that the 
teacher, upon reflection, will find there are many 
things to be considered. The whole pupil must be| 
enlisted. and not his memory alone. 





Take the case | find its way to th? floor. 


however, gives for alesson the falling of a boy from 
the Brooklyn Bridge, or the new rules for playing base 
ball, the learning and remembering are eaSy enough. 

The teacher who wishes to emerge from drudgery 
must ingeniously employ the faculties of the pupil ac- 
cording to the system of nature. 


Ir will be impossible for us to supply any more of 
the last week’s papers containing Supt. Harrison’s ex- 
cellent paper on ‘ Oral Lessons.’ Not anticipating 
any special run, we made no special preparation, and 
hence the edition is exhausted. 
—1.ee> 

THE SCHOOL JouRNAL is attracting in a quiet way. 
the attraction of leading teachers who see its sole aim 
is to be earnest, helpful and practical. We receive 
many letters of commendation and are gladdened. by 
them. It doesn’t do a bit of hurt when you aré pleas: 


ed with the fournat to take a pen and write to us, 
and : ay so. 











WHENEVER the papers fail, tell us so by postal card 
at once. Show the paper to your friends and let them 
subscribe. We have good friends in all parts of the 
ceuntry to whom we are much indebtéd for kind fa- 
vors. 








THE South needs schools, and the people are en- 
deavoring to supply the deficiency. Every statesman, 
every well wisher acknowledges that a system of pub- 
lic schools is the indispensable requisite to real pros- 
perity. With thesé should be joined several Normal 
schools in each State, for the foundation of the pub- 
lic school system islaid in intelligent teaching. In 
the state of depression in which mast of the Southern 
States are at this time, the general government should 
loan an amount in proportion to the number of pupils 
of school age to all districts that would raise an equal 
amount—provided that the district maintained a pro- 
per school-building. Under these circumstances the 
present generation of children would obtain the ad- 
vantages they need, and of which they are deprvied 
by no fault of their own. Let the good work go for- 
ward If the general government could loan money 
for the Centennial Exhibition—-it can loan money for 
National Education. 
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School Management. 


Few teachers but find themselves troubled by dis- 
order in their school rooms. Some pupils will whis- 
per, some will treat them with disrespect, some will 
deceive, some will neglect their lessons. With many 
teachers these are perplexities that render the school- 
room a place of misery and torture. Says one, ‘I 
can teach, but I cannot govern.’ Now, the art of man- 
aging a school is not so very difficult. There are cer- 
tain things pertaining to government that all can learn 
just as well as they can the multiplication table ; the 
practice of these will vary as the knowledge of human 
nature varies, For a person wno has no knowledge 
of, or sympathy with human nature can never succeed 
in controlling it. As a general suggestion, then, sym- 
pathize with the human nature of your pupils ; it will 
solve problems that all rules will fail to unlock. 

System.—-A teacher who succeeds in managing well 
has a time and place for everything, and also a method 
in doing things. The army is a good example of this ; 
as each man walks he keeps step; the guns are car- 
ried in a particular way ; the entire body has been 
trained systematically. A teacher must have system 
in his work. A nail should be driven to hang the 
pointer up as.soon as used; a mat should be-at the 
door ; a spittoon in the corner, so that no pupil should 


| spit on the floor ; a waste basket should stand near 


the teacher's desk so that no scrap of paper should 
The work of a school room 


of 4 pupil after school. He is to recite a certain les- should be marked out with exactness, and work should 


son before he can go. 


How listless he sits ; only his| be found for every pupil. Keeping pupils busy is the 


memory is to be employed, Suppose the teacher, | best way in the world to govern them. 


Energy.—Probably many a teachet has been sur- 
prised at’the power of management. possessed by some 
little woman in the school-room. She ‘has he: own 
way in every particular. A slight examination shows 
that she possesses energy. This does not mean bust- 
ling about ; it means the force which impels the per- 
son forward. Some are like a ball that is simply tossed 
from-hand:to hand ; others are like the arrow: that 
pushes through the air with velocity. The opposite 
of this is laziness. A lazy teacher will not succeed in 
governing. He keeps his seat, gives no illustration 
and proposes no new matter. 

Vigilance.—Skillful management means that the 
teacher sees and knows everything. Not that he nec- 
essarily speaks: of everything he sees ; it is.enough that 
the pupil knows he is seen. .A teacher thus acquires: 
an.influence that is unexplainable. The pupil’ feéls: 


that the'siightest act of his is read as a language.— 


This does not mean suspicion ; it means watchfulness ; 
it Means an active supervision. This prevents trouble, 
and cuts intention off short... More disorder occurs 
from a want of wise vigilance than from ‘the innate 
wickedness of the human heart, To. arrest.a tenden- 
cy to disorder at its first appearance is the work of the 
vigilant teacher—he stops the leaks; others wait till 
the hold is full and then man the pumps. 
Firmness.—This trait is indispensable to good gov- 
ernment. Labor as one will, difficulties will’ anise“ 
Taey must be dealt with with firmness. and uniform- 
ity. Having sélected a course of conduct or method 
of instruction, adhere ‘to this, and be not turned aside 
for little obstacles. A teacher once gave the class im 
Ar:thmetic a method of analysis ; calling on one, it 
was a failure, ‘ Can’t do it,’ and ‘ Can’t do it’ ’came 
from each. The teacher merely said ‘ We'll lay by eve- 
rything until we can.’ Selecting the quickest learner, 
he gave the analysis, she soon acquired it, explained 
and was dismissed. In afew moments the whole class. 
was at active work and soon had the lesson learned. 
Few rules should be given, but these should be ad- 
hered to. It cannot be too often said that the teach- 
er must bring to his duties first rate abilities ; let no 
one suppose that small, undeveloped, unnurtured tal- 
ents will avail hereto profit any more than in mer- 
chandising. 
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CITY NOTES. 


The American Kindergarten. 

Miss E. M. Coe seems to have created a great disturbance 
by conducting a kindergarten under this ‘title. The latest 
objections are those raised by Mr. W. N. Hailman in his: 
New Education. The unkind phrases in which he con- 
demns her ure entirely unworthy of the reputation Mr. Hail- 
man has won. We utterly condemn the use of the blud- 
geon by educationists upon each other. “No calling of hard 
names allowed” is an old motto learned at school. Iam of 
Paul and I of Apollos” was condemned twenty centuries ago 
in religion and we condemn it in education to-day. Miss Coe 
is an earnest and successful teacher of young children as 
euch we honor her, and we shall honor all such by whatever 
name they call their schools. “May their tribe increase.” 








Edward Seymour. 

Mr Seymour was born at Bloomfield, N. J. (where he 
died), in 1885, his father being a Presbyterian clergyman. 
He entered Yale, and graduated thence in 1858. While in 
college he had written frequently forthe 7imes, and on his 
graduation Mr. Raymond sent for him and offered him a po- 
sition on the paper. From reporter he soon became night 
editor, and later his literary tastes and abilities gave him 
the position of literary editor. Mr. Raymond valued him 
most highly. Here he remained until, in 1868, his useful- 
ness in this field caused him to be sought by the late Charles 
Scribner, who offered him a position in the house, This 
was accepted, and two years later, in 1870, he became a meni- 
ber of the firm. 

As one-of the partners in the Scribner house—a position 
sufficiently engrossing ip itself—he worked constantly and 
faithfully at his desk, but much of his additional literary 





work for the journals to which he usefully contributed With- 


; out parade of his name, was done after the day was over 
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and well into the hours of the morning. The Times knew 
much of his pen, and so also did the critical columns of 
Scribner's Monthly. Personally, he was in kindly remem- 
brance wit: all who knew him, and he was looked upon as 
sure to be one of the foremost men of the trade. It will be 
long before one can visit the pleasant counting-room of the 
Scribner firm without missing sadly the kindly and thought- 
fal face that looked up from the desk of Edward Seymour. 

A meeting of the publishers was held at Mr. Leavitt’s 
rooms, the large attendance—nearly every firm in the city 
being 1epresented by the partners—showed the respect in 
which Mr. Seymour was held. On motion of Mr. J. W. 
Harper, Jr., Mr. Smith Sheldon occupied the Chair, and Mr. 
Chas. T. Dillirgham acted as Secretary. Mr. Sheldon made 
a brief address upon Mr, Seymour's death and its lessons, 
and was followed by Mr. Henry Holt, who had been with 
Mr. Seymour in college, and by Mr. Randolph. Mr. J. W. 
Harper, Jr., for the committee appointed, presented a mem- 
orial, which was unanimously adopted as expressing the 
sentiment of the trade. 

The funeral ceremonies were held in the Presbyterian 
Church at Bloomfield, on Tuesday, at half past one. Mr. 
Seymour had been an active and leading worker in church 
and Sunday-school, and the large gathering showed in what 
affectionate esteem he was held among the people. 

8 we em 9 
THE SIX PENNY SAVINGS BANK. 

The usefulness of this institution to the youth of the city 
makes it a land mark. It has an interesting hisiory, being 
one of several things organized by Jackson 8. Schultz, Eli- 
jah F. Purdy and William Miles, all of which have been of 
benefit to the city. Mr: ‘Miles is the present President anda 
noble one he 1s too. - He takes a deeper interest in the pros- 
perity of the bank because he sees 80 many young persons 


come with small sums day after day and gradually accu- | 


mulate hundreds and even thousands of dollars. Every 
year he has seen 6,000 to 7,000 new accounts opened, so that 
at the present time there are about 33,000 depositors. The 
care of the small sums they bring in is a pleasure to Mr. 
Miles. He looks at the question not asa banker but as a 
benefactor. 

He is an enthusiast in his work. If he could he would 
have every child in the public schools taught the value of 
money, the way in which it may be made to grow by put- 
ing it on deposit. The habit of laying up money he regards 
as important to every youth of the land. May his kind eye 
long be blessed by seeing boys and girls with their savings 
thronging the pleasant rooms on the corner of Broadway 
and Astor Place. 
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Mi ss Carrie Hazeltine for many years the beloved rrinci- 
pal of the Girl’s Department of Grammar School No, 19 de- 
parted this life on Sunday afternoun. May 6th. She was the 
daughter of Leonard Hazeltine who was for nearly forty 
years principal of the Boys Department of No. 13, and who 
left a bright and chetished memory. Miss Hazeltine had 
drawn around her a large number of friends who had seen 
with sad hearts for several months the steady approach of 
an insidious disease. All that could be done was done but 
in vain ; she has gone to her rest and her bright reward. 
As a teacher and principal Miss Hazeltine was especially 
consientious, earnest and efficient. She was faithful to the 
very last. Always found at her post, except when permit- 
ted by the Board of Education to be absent to rest and if 


possible recover, she thought only of her pupils and their 


progress. 





THE PockeT GyYMNASIUM.—has removed to 729 Broad- 
way. The Rubber Tube is an ingenious instrument for ex- 
ercising, and it is cordially recommended to teachers to use 
in Light Gymnastic or Calistenic classes. All classes can 
derive benefit from using it. 
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LETTERS. 
To the Editor of the New York Scuoou JouRNAL: 

Allow me to congratulate you in your issue of last week ; 
it is without exception the best number of any educational 
journal I have ever seen, and I felt as if I must write youa 
line to thank you for the pleasure its perusal has given me. 
Mr. Harrison’s papers will be more than welcome. E. T. K 


To the Editor of the New Yor« Scuoot JOURNAL : 
Your review of “Illustrated Lessons in our Lan ys 





led me to examine the work for myself, and I write to tell | 


you the points which seem to me to render it a most deserv- 
ing book. 

1. It sets out with the object of teaching how to speak 
and write eosrectly. None of our grammars do this. They 
content themselves with the names of the bones and mus- 








‘sickness. There is need of just such a book wiether one 


studies grammar or not; and the again it he studies gram- 
mar this will aid in that study greatly. 

2. It teaches by Object Lessons. The lessons are placed 
on the blackboard and the pupil is directed to the special 
point, and he soon sees the principle involved and then 
applies it. The ordinary method is simply to learn eo much 
by heart. And, here, be it noticed, that of all things lying 
close to us and in constant use nothing can be compared to 
Language. Of late years the study has been postponed un- 
tilthe pupil could manage its inflections and structure. 
This book handles the study so that it can be taught to 
quite young pupils. 

8. By postponing grammar until t4e pupil is fifteen or six 
teen years of age, his habits have become fixed and he uses 
faulty constructions thereafter. We have the ludicrous 
spectacle at times of a young man studying grammar and 
giving definitions in bad English. Hence practical gram 
mar should be taught at an early age. 

4. There is much to be taught toa pupil that is needed if 
neither Grammar or Rhetoric is studied, such as the use of 
the hyphen, of the apostrophe. of plural forms, punctua*ion 
characters and capitals. These are here arranged in a sys- 
tematic and progressive form and made intelligible to the 
pupil. 

And, lastly. ‘The usual faulty forms of syntax are present- 
ed and the corrections given, and the pupil is taught how to 
correct others. ‘These are in brief the features of what 
seerrs to me to be a valuable little book. 

Yours truly, M. R. P. 





° BOOK NOTICES. 


ate War Maps. 

As teachers will be interested in the vast war going on in 
Eastern Europe, we subjoin information in regard to maps, 

Schedler’s Topographical Map of the Dobrudsha (Eastern 
Bulgaria). Central Roumania, and Bessarabia,—the valley 
of the Lower Danube trom the Transylvania Mountains in 
the North to the great Balkan Mountains in the South, and 
from Sistova in the West tothe Mouths cf the Danube in 
the Kast. Colored. Size, 23x24 inches. Price, folded and 
in cover, $0.40. 

This is the best and most complete Map ot this important 
section of country, yet issued. It has been prepared with 
great care and with a view to a minute accuracy, giving the 
location not only of all the cities and towns, but also of al- 
most all the villages ; railroads and highways are distinct— 
ly shown, while many, even, of the less important roads are 
also indicated. The lakes, lagoons, swamps, and marshes 
of this reagon which will prove of great importance in the 
military movements, are given, and the Map is also very 
aecurate and reliable in regard to all water-courses, as well 
as to mountains, hills, etc. 

This Map is, in fact, so faithful as to detail that it might 
be safely used by officers in the field. It will, therefore, be 
of great value to al] who desire to trace the movements of 
the opposing forces understandingly and minutely. 

Schedler’s Topographical Map ot Western Bulgaria, 
Western Roumania, and Eastern Servia.—Colored. Size, 
23x24 inches. Price, folded and in cover, $0.40. 

Both these Maps are drawn in the same style and on the 
same scale ; they fit into each other so closely that, united, 
they form one large Map of Roumania, Bulgaria, etc., that 
is, the valley of the Lower Danube from Milanovatz and 
the “Iron Gate” tothe Black Sea. Size, 23x24 inches.— 
This combined map presents, at one view, the principal 
scene of the contest between the Russian and the Turkish 
armies. 

Schedler’s Map of Turkey, Greece, Roumania, and the 
North-western part of Asia Minor, together with special 
maps of the Black Sea, Constantinople and the Bosphorus. 
Size, 17x22 inches. Colored. Price, folded and in cover 
$0.25. 

Schedler’s Map of the Black Sea, Asia Minor, and Cau- 
casus, Southern Russia, Roumania, and Eastern Turkey. 
Engraved on stone, carefully printed and colored. Size, 
£2x28 inches. Price, folded and in cover, $0,40. 

This Map is very accurately compiled from the latest and 
most complete material. It presents, at one glance, the 
scene of the war. both in Europe and in Asia. 

Also the above one published by E. Steiger, 22 & 24 
Frankfort Street, New York, by whom copies will be 
promptly mailed upon receipt of price. This publisher has 
made preparations for bringing cut additional War Maps, 
as soon as such may become necessary. 
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Ohio. 


An interesting and valuable course of instruction in Art 





The course.ot instruction will embrace : 1. Free-hand Draw- 
ing from flat copy, blackboard, memory and dictation, 2 
Elements of Original or Decorative Design. 3. Model and 
Object Drawing in outline. 4. Geometrical, Perspective and. 
Elements of Projection Drawing. 
The foregoing subjects will occupy the first half of the 
course, and will be taught mainly in lecture form with black- 
| board illustrations, Certain hours will be given to lectures 
each day, the remainder of the time being employed in class 
instruction and practice. Students will be expected to com- 
plete a set of ten drawings illustrative of the toregoing sub- 
jects. During the last two weeks advanced instruction will 
, be given in drawing from plaster cast and of foliage from 
| nature, in shading, using the crayon point, stump and brush 
| as media, and in ..pplied design for manufactures, Six draw- 
| ings on large plates will be required illustrative of this 
| work. In addition to the avove the following course of lec- 
tures will be given during the Institute : 
1. Drawing in Primary and Grammar schools. 
2. Drawing in High and Normal schools. 
3. Drawing in Evening and Technical schools. 
4, Examinations and Exhibitions. 

5. Principles of Decorative Design. 
6. Harmony of Celor. 
7. Historical Ornament. 
8. Various Processes of Art. 
9. Duties of a Superintendent of Drawing. 
10. Self Helps for the Art Student. 

Students will be expected to take full notes of all lectures 
and prepare abstracts of them. If time allows, practical in- 
struction will be given in Photography and Lithography,.— 
Av examination will be held at the close, covering the course 
of instruction, and certificates stating the results granted to 
those who pass, All showing ability to take charge of 
drawicg in a system of schocls will be recommended to Su- 
perintendente and Boards of Education. Two daily srssions 
wili be held from 9 to 12 A.m. and 2 to5 p.m. for five days of 
each week. The Ar: Room is well furnished with flat copies, 
models, casts, etc. and the free Public Library contains a 
good number ot books relating to fine and indostrial art. 

The expenses are $25 in advance. Students will provide 
themselves with note books and drafting compasses. Paper, 
Pencils, drawing books, etc. will be furnished. Applications 
should be made at as early a date as possible, as only a lim- 
ited number can be accommodated. Board with furnished 
room can be found in private families, or at the college dor-. 
mitory tt $4. a week. 





Se ee 
£t. Louis has now twenty-six kindergartens, in which 
over twelve hundred little children enjoy the greatest bless- 
ing of which childhood is capable—the blessing}of vigorous, 
sound, full, all-sided growth. Ineach of these kindergar-. 
tens the work is directed by a lady, who haw earned this 
privilege by a thorough and protracted course of theoreti- 
cal training from Miss Blow and her most tried and most 
svecessful pupils ; and each one of these lady directors has 
charge of four to sfx volunteer assistants, undergoing a 
course of training. 

The twenty-six kindergartens are distributed among 
thirteen schools, one half holding their sessions in the fore- 
noon, ard the other in the afternoon. 

The tuition is free, but each child pays $1.00 per quarter 
for the use of material, unless the parents declare their in- 
ability to meet the demand, in which case the material, too,. 
is furnished free of charge ; 75 per cent. of the children pay 
their quarterly dollar. 

, The work done at these kindergartens is al] that could Le 
| asked, under even more favorable circumstances, and allays 
| the fears of friends of kindergartening, concerning the sud- 
' den and extensive introduction of the system into our public 
|schools. In most of them'I found the true kindergarten at- 
| mosphere, the true spirit of Frobel. Language is inade- 
quate to describe this, but if you have once felt and appre- 
| ciated it, in its beautiful simplicity, in its life-giving cheer- 
fulness, you will never fail to organize it whenever and 
wherever you may chance to meet it. You wil) see it in the 
free alacrity with which the children obey, and even antici- 
pate, the wishes of the kindergartener, in the tender sym- 
pathy with growing childhood, that endows her words and 
movements with a strange charm. You can see it in their 
eager looks, and hear it in their eager words, with which 
they greet new knowledge or announce new discoveries and 
| inventions ; in the generous, unselfish interest which they 
manifest in the success of their playmates ; you will hear it 
in the cheerful hum of life, that proceeds from these grow- 











@ing germs of humanity—a most beautiful “music of the 


j future.” Above all, you will see it in that perfect organic 
order which igs still a mystery to the pedant of the school, 
which, while it gives full play to the impulses of each indi- 
vidual, does not permit disturbance of the whole: an order, 
as different from the rectilinear, straight-jacket routine of 


for teachers will be opened July 10 in Columbus by W. 8. | the school, as a human being is from a machine, or Life, 


cles but give no hint as to the best way to avoid disease and | Goodnough, Superinteadent of Drawing in the public schools | from Death.—W. HarLMan. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4. 

fire of genius, “ While women may feel, it is the glozy of 
man to think and reason,” is the shallow sneer of the cynic. 
This notion is common as it is mischievous, Our educational 
processes aim too exclusively to trainthe intellect and ig- 
nore the sensibilities. The two have a mutual relationship 
and reciprocally influence each ovher. Neither can reach its 
full strength and stature alone, Even the lower emotions 
such as the grand, the awful, the terrible, the ludicrous, the 
disgusting, and especially the beautiful, feed the activity of 
the mind. Still more our social, moral and religious affec- 
tions, the emotions of gratitude, reverence, humility and love 
are to the mind what air is to the lungs. “ By our minds 
alone we are mere spectators of the machinery of the uni- 
verse ; by our emotions we are admirers of nature, lovers of 
man, adorers of God.” The culture of these sensibilities, 
therefore, is essential to give man individually or socially 
the highest refinement and power. 





—_—e oe . 

ETHE primary fact of human nature is the participation 

of each in the life of ali—upon this depends all progress 
from barbarisin toward civilization. The great practical les- 
son for the youth to learn, is how to combine with his fel- 
lows, #0 as to aid, a-d not to hinder them. Each individual 
of the commuaity must reinforce its result and not weaken 
it. Not only this, but each individual must so act as to rein- 
force himeelf ; the efforts of one moment, day ur hour, must 
be such as to combine with those of the next, and produce 
an aggregate result. The total of the separate endeavors 
must be directed to one focus, and days be reinforced by the 
years, 
A This great lesson of combination with one’s fellow men 
by the individual man—and of the particular moments of 
time into one giand result—is the one legson of school dis 
cipline inculcated under ever so great a variety of forms.— 
W. T. Harris, : 
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The Tailor Bird. 





This wonderful? bird lives only in India. It has a beak, 
shaped very much like a shoemaker’s awl, and after select- 
ing a large leaf banging from the end of a twig, it pierces a 
number of holes along the edges of it with this awl-like 
beak ; it then gets the long fibres of plants, which make 
capital thread, and carefully sews the leaf up into a com- 
plete bag. But, stranger and cleverer still, if the leaf is not 
large enough, the bird will get another leaf, pierce it with 
holes, and sew the two together. Now let me tell you a 
very singular thing, Dut something that is true. Sometimes 
this good tailor has been known to tie a knot at the end of 
the thread, so as to be sure it does not slip through! Have 
not some of us, some time or other, been in distress for want 
of a knot at the end of our threvd, and sighed over half a 
dozen stitches put in, when out they all came with the end 
of the thread in the air, just for want of a knot in it? Next 
time we'll remember the tailor bird{and his knots,won’t we? 


Now perhaps ycu are wondering how eggs can lie and birds 


be hatched between a couple of leaves? So listen to me while 
1 tell you all about it. The leaves are only the outer walls 
ofa sung little house. The inside is made entirely of soft 
white down, and this makes one of the most comfortable 
beds possible for the eggs that are intended to lie upon it. 
The door to this dear little Louse is at the top, and the 
whole nest is built in such a way that it does not look like 
a nest, and is often taken for nothing but a bunch of leaves 
on the tree. The bird and its nest full of eggs as so very 
light that the very end of the slenderest twig will support 
both house and family. This little tailor is entirely yelow 
in color, and is only three inches long. Wouldn’t you like 
to see this tiny, clever thing hard at work sewirg up its 
nest, selecting the leaves, and then carrying to them the 
long pieces of thread, and piercing the holes with its beak, 
and drawing the thread through them? What a dear little 
tailor the bird is! 
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The Arctic Expedition and Alcohol. 





Much interest has been awakened in England, since the 
return of the Alert and the Discovery of the Arctic Expedi- 
tion, and in the relative power of endurance of the sailors 
who were total abstainers and those who were moderate 
drinkers. The facts, as given in the London Times, are de- 
cidedly in favor of the total abstainers, both as to ability to 
endure fatigue and the intense cold and to resist the scurvy 
from which those who took their allotted rations of rum 
and beer nearly all suffered. One Good Templar, who got 
along well while he observed his total abstinence pledge, 
was over-persuaded while on a prolonged sledging journey, 
and took grog and then suffered with the rest. The Times 


says that Dr, Colan, the senior medical officer on board the 
Alert, speaks very favorably of total abstinence as exhibited 
during the expedition, and adds that his forthcoming report 


will possess much interest. That alcohol neither promotes 
warmth nor gives increased power of endurance hus already 
been well established by scientific investigation. but every 
such experience as that of the Arctic sailors gives added and 
valuable confirmation of the wisdom and safety of total ab- 
stinence. 





Plants in Living or Sleeping Rooms. 

Growing plants, vegetation in general, is the means ne- 
ture employs to purify the atmosphere; the gases which 
are the producte of respiration, and of the decomposition of 
organic matter, either vegetable or animal, are assimilated 
by the growing plant, or converted into its tissues. In the 
wondrous Jaboratory of nature these processes are constant- 
ly in operation, so that all organic substances in their turn, 
together with all the effete products ef animal life, serve 
the purpose of sustaining vegetation. The process of this 
assimilation of matter or food in plants is a direct result of 
the action of sun-light, though, there is reason to believe, 
the process is not wholly intermitted during the night, but 
that the peculiar action induced in the plant by the direct 
sunlight is continued with a diminishing force in the hours 
of ordinary darkness ; probably but little new matter ig re- 
ceived into the plant in the night, but the process of ae- 
similation is in completion, The facts and experiments on 
which these deductions are made could be given in detail, 
but those curious in this matter we would refer to the writ 
ings of vegetable physiologists. 

So far, then, as growing plants are concerned, we have a 
clear case, and we can say positively that they are not only 
not injurious, but actually beneficial. There is, however, 
another view to take of the subject, and that is in regard to 
blooming plants. The perfume of some flowers is not only 
disagreeable to some persons, but, when they are exposed to 
them. fcr some’ length of time, affects them with headache, 
nausea and febrile symptoms, more or lees aggravated—es- 
pecially in this case with those peculiarly heavy odors, given 
off by some varieties of Hyacinths, Tuberoses, Jasmines, 
Orange blossoms, and some other kinds. Of these effects 
there is no question, snd all such plants should be avoided 
by those sensative to them, and, probably, it would be well 
for any one not to have many such plants in a sleeping 
room, but the caution is scarcely necessary, for, it is seldom 
that any great amount of bloom is attained in house-plants 
in the Winter, Again, the ventilation that is necessary, 
and that in every well regulated room is given, secures from 
all harm, in ordinary practice, from the odors of the flow- 
ers. 

A bouquet left standing in the same water for several 
days, as is sometimes allowed, may become quite offensive, 
but, this case of decaying vegetable matter is far different 
from living plants. A light burning in a room, or a small 
animal, like a cat, or a dog occuping it, will vitiate and 
destroy the atmosphere to a very sensible extent, but who 
objects to their presence on this account? the least care in 
ventilation corrects it all. In this connection we may well 
re-quote an extract from a note we published last year from 
the editor of one of our medical Journals. He says: 

“IT think plants could be used as a sort of vitaometer. 
The value of plants in a health point of view is not yet ap- 
preciated as it will be. A room where plants do well makes 
a good living room, The three sources of ill health in in- 
door life,in Winter in particular, are, first, super-heated 
air; second, too dry air; and third, an air loaded with car- 
bonic acid. Regulate the first two couditions so plants will 
live and thrive, and they will rapidly absorb the acid. Un- 
der our plant stand, my wife has a long tray of water, which 
keeps the air moist by evaporation, absorbes the carbonic 
acid, and our piants are the wonder of my patients, and the 
health of ourrooms. Ican thus point many a lesson in 
hygiene.” 

In conclusion then, only discriminating against those 
plants, the oders of which we know to be disagreeable or 
injurious to us, we can safely say that plants in living or 
sleeping rooms are beneficial in purifying the atmosphere, 
and that a room with more or less of thrifty. growing plants 
has not only an air of refinement, but literally a purer air 
than without them. VICK. 








Birds and Lighthouses. 

It is a curious fact that, during the months of April and 
October, keepers of lighthouses along the coast are obliged 
to exercise the greatest vigilance in order to prevent injury 
eo their lights through the breaking of the lantern glasses 
by birds flying against them at night. Ducke often dash 
against the panes with such force as to shatter heavy plate 
glass, and even wire netting, now used, is sometimes found 
an inadequate protection. The keeper of the new light 
near St. Augustine, Fla., states that almost every morning 





birds, which had committed involuntary suicide in the above 
manner. It is estimated that at each of the large light- 
houses on the cost some 2,000 birds are thus yearly slaugh- 
tered or in all about 100,000 annually. The circumstances 
also serve to indicates that the flight of the birds, which 
migrate during the months named, is accomplished in the 
night. 





The Kindergarten Messenger, formerly edited by Eliza— 
beth Peabody, Cambridge, Mass. has been started anew- 
Numbers for January and February are issued, with the no- 
tice that another number wil] not appear until their sub- 
scription list reaches 1,000 names. We hope the desired 
number of subscribers will soon be obtained. The work is 
edited and advocates a most delightful and important sys- 
tem of edueation for juveniles: a system so ¢ ffective and na- 
tural, so attractive and just, that it cannot help but devel- 
op and put into barmonious action ail the latent ability, 
mental and moral, the child may possess. This system of 
teaching should be fostered in every community. 

“Come let us live for our children.” 
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Craters in the Moon. 
i 

The moon’s surtace is remarkable for the vast number 
and size of the craters which are crowded together in a. 
manner suggestive of the most violent volcanic action. In 
fact some persons have surmised that the moon must at one 
period have boiling violently, and that these craters are 
nothing but huge bubbles which have burst on the coolihg 
of the molten mass. Ebulition on such a vast scale so far 
transcends our ordinary experience that we failto realize 
the conditions of its action, and are forced to fall back on 
the idea of a volcanic: origin. The lunar craters, however, 
differ from those of the earth not only in size, but also in 
the circumstance that the floor is usually far below .the 
general level of the moon’s surface. It certainly seems 
difficult on the volcanic theory to give a satisfactory explen- 
ation of this peculiarity. 
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The Longest Days. 
i woe 

At London, England, Bremen, and Prussia, the longest 
day has sixteen and a half hours. 

At Stockholm, in Sweeden, the longest day has eighteen 
and a half nours, 

“At Hamburg, Germany, and Dantzig, Prussia, the longest 
day has seventeen hours, and the shortest seven hours. 

At St. Petersburg, in Russia, and Tobolsk, Siberia, the 
longest day has nineteen hours, and the shortest five hours. 

At Tornea, in Finland, the longest day has twenty-one 
and a half hours, and the shortest two and a half hours. 

At Wardnuys, in Norway, the days from May 21st to July 
2d without interruption; and at Spitzbergen the longest 
day is three and a half hours. 








A SHORT time ago a son of William Tyler, london, play- 
ed truant, and did not return home inthe evening. Dilli- 
gent search, was made for him all mght, but he could not 
be found. Inthe morning his body was found beside the 
railroad track, about a mile fro the city, the neck being 
broken. He had been stealing a ride and when jumping 
off the cars had met his death. He was not killed because 
he was playing truant, but if he had not played truant he 
would not have been killed. 

Mrs Partington says that just before the late war circum- 
stances were seen round the moon nightly, shooting stars 
perambulated the earth, the desk of the sun was covered 
with black spots of ink, and comics swept the horizon with 
their operatic tales. Everybody said that it profligated war, 
and sure enough war did come, 





THE GOSPEL OF MERIT. 

Where there is so much rivalry as in the manufacture of 
family medicines, he who would succeed must give positive 
and convincing proof of merit. This is an age of inquiry. 
People take nothing for granted. They must hnow the 
“whys” and “ wherefores” before acknowledging the su- 
periority of one article over another. Among the few pre- 
parations that have stood the test, those manufactured  f 
R. V. Pierce, M. D., of the World’s Dispensary, Buffalo. N. 
Y., have for many years been foremost. The truth of an 
statement made concerning them can be easily ascertained, 
for Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy and Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery are now prescribed by many pbysicians. 
in curing obstinate cases ot Catarrh and incipient Conaump- 
tion, The Discovery has no equal in curing Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchial and Nervous Affections. It allaye all irr.tation of 
t ocus membrane, aids digestion, and when used with 

rce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets readily overcomes 

liver and Constipation, while the Fa’ Preserip- 
tion has no rival in the field of prepared medicine in curing 
diseases peculiar to females. If you wish to “know thy- 
self” procure a copy of “.The People’s Common Sense 
Medical Adviser,” an illustrated book of nearly 1000 pages, 
adapted to the wants of everybody. Price $1.50, postage 





during last month he picked up from twenty to fifty dead! 


prreeid. Address the author, R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, New 
ork. 
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Diels, Bins, &¢. 


The Naturalists’ Agency has been established at 
3725 yr--F Avenue, Philadelphia, for the 





collectors of objects of Natural 
opportunity of buying, selling or exchang- 
their duplicates or collections. 


ns sent to any part of the world by mail, An 
illustrated monthly bulletin of 8 pages sent free. 
I received thé highest award given to any one at the 
Centennial Fxposition of —" and the only award and 
medal given to any American for “‘ Collections of Min- 


mostetomens Catalogue, of 50 pages is distrib- 
free to all customers, to others on receipt of ten 
cents. It is profusely illustrated and the printer and 
engraver charged me about $900.00 before @ copy was 
struck off. By means of the table of species and ac- 
companying tables most species may be verified. The 
price iat an excelent checklist containing the names 
and the more common varieties, ar- 

ranged al 


preceded by the species 
The _o- number indicates the place of 
any a in the table of species, after it will be 
found the species’ name, composition, streak or —_ 
Seems Seren ents Gawly, Sas 
—_ and -" 2. 
The large increase of my ATE has compelled me 
to rent the store No. 3727, ~ ot use it entirely for Birds 
M Shells, Plants, Books, Fossils, Mound 
Builders’ and other objects of Natural —- 
I have secured the services of one of the best 
mists in the couutry, and yr? the fern eee nn work. 


ary, when the first bot was put into m 
November 13, my cash sales wore over "3, 500 and cash 
receipts over $1,200. 


COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS 

For Students, Amntenee, Pusteeseee,Fegeicings 
and ether Pro 

The collections of 100 illustrate aJl the princi; eel oe 

éies and all the grand subdivisions in Dana and o 
works on Mineralogy: every —— stalline System ; and 
allthe principal Ores and every known Element. The 
sollectio ns are labelled with a prin rinted. label that can 
removed by soaking. © labels of the $5.00 


be 
$24 hig: her priced collections give Dana’s ies num- 




















ber, ns locality, and in most cases, compo- 
sition of the Mineral. All collections accompanied by 
my Illustrated Catalogue and table of species. 
j 23; 50 | 100 sooloo0ls0 
NUMBER OF SPECIMENS) |, box! in box/in box 
Crystals and fragments) $ 50 | $1 00) $1 59) $1/ $2) $3 
Student's size, larger. . 150 | 300; 600; 5) 10) 25 
Amateur’s size, 2 inx 
esetececcgecce — oy ae ae FE 
amy size, 254 5334 in, 
. x . 
<b. jy, ES -| 25) 50)100 
College size, 33¢x6 in. 
ihe "...,.. eeee «+, 5011501900 




















%S- Send for bulletin, stating where you saw this ad. 
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A. E. FOOTE, M. D. 
Prof. of Chemistry and Mineralogy. 
Fellow of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; Life Member of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences; and of the American 
Museum of Natural History, Central Park, N. Y. 
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Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- 
ciated with Messrs. Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name. College was —_ robe and ate 
made steady progress in u pul ‘avor, an 
now stands at the head of this class of schools. The 
location is uns sed ; rooms spacious and ele- 
gant ; the course of study most thorough and efficient. 
The rates of tuition have naa reduced, and 
upils can enter at any time. ition per term “ 
ve =. $55.00, Call or send for circular con 
ull particulars. 8,8, PACKARD, Principal, 





AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, cor 





32d. 
School for Young Ladies, Mrs. Griffiths. 23 West | 


A. Bogardus. 


0, & RB. Willis, White Plains, | 
Manahasset 


Canal St.. and 284 8th Ave. Established 1849. 
Specialties.—Book-keeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Ru- 
dimental and Higher English Branches Writing Lea- 
| sons $3.00 per munth. Ladies qualified as book-keepers 
and cashiers. Day or evening from 9 A. M. tilil0 P. M. 








| 

ANTED. ENGAGEMENT in Seminary or Vil- 
} lage, a8 Music Teacher, by a lady of nine years’ 
| experience. Address A. F, BOUTELLE, Townsend 
| Mas 





MERICAN and FOREICN TEACH- 
ER’S AGENCY. 





Supplies Tutors, Professors, Goveruesses and Teach- 
ers for every department of instruction. , Gives infor- 
mation to parents of good schoolr; sella and rents 
school properties. Twelve years’ successful experience 
in the management of the “American School Ineti- 
tute,” warrants Miss Young in guaranteeing satisfac- 
tion, Circulars sent on application. 

Address 

MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


23 Union Square, New York. 


ELOCUTION, ORATORY aud VOICE CULTURE 


Professor Phillip Lawrence, [Author of ‘‘ Model 
8,eaker, ” « Comstock’s Elocution,” “* Lawrence Speak- 
er,” &c., instructs for the Ministry, Hall of Ooagress, 
Courts of Law, and as Teachers. 
~ Philip Lawrence will be happy to deliver eit aer a 
his popular Lectures ‘‘ Great and Noble Deeds, * 
Evening with the Poets,” for the benefit of Church 
and Literary Societies. 164 West 25th Street. 








Ww. TROORSMACHER, 


364 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
152 Court St., and 81 Canton St., Brooklyn. 


Silk Goods a Specialty. Work Cannot be Excelled 


N. B.—ALL SHADES DYED. 








CEO. STIMPSON, Jr., 


Expert for the detection of Forgeries anc 
the proper placing of disguised hand writings, be aleo 
| makes specialty of Round Hand Writing, both 
plain and ornamental. Particular attention to légal 
papers, Wills, Aesolutions Testimonials 
and Memorials. 


| 4° Coampeps St. Koom , New Yore 





E.N. FRESHMAN & BROG,, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, ‘ 
190 W. Fourth st., Cincinnati, 0., | 











Steal Dying: Soonring Works 





ELECTRIC PEN 


—AND— 


DUPLICATING PRESS. 





SIMPLE IN OPERATION, 
PERFECT IN WORK, 
UNRIVALLED IN SPEED, 


| From 1,000 to 7,000 Copies can be made by ‘this pro- 
cess from a single Written Stencil. 

It is the cheapest method of producing Circulars, 
Price Lists, Market Q , Pamplets Lawyer's 
Briefs, Contracts, Abetracts, Legal Documents, Mani- 
fests, Time Tables, »reight Tariffs, Labels, Letter 
and Bill Heads, Maps, Architectural and Mechanical 
Drawings, Bills of Fare, Music, Insurance Policies, 
Press Reports, Bankers’ Forms, etc, 

2,000 of these Instruments are in use among 
prominent Business firms and 
Corperations. 

Send for samples of work and description. 


CEO. H. BLISS 
GENERAL MANAGER, 
220 to 232 Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 
E. T. GILLILAND, General Eastern Agent, 
20 New Church 8t., N. Y. 
W.F. WHEELER, General Western Agent, 
142 La Salle 8t., rage Tu 
D. H. LAUDERBACK, Agent, 
628 Chestnut St., Phil., 7 


Common-Sense Rockers and 
Chairs. 


tat 











No office Library, Public or Private, Sit 
ting-room, or Piazza, should be without some 
of my Rocking Chairs, so roomy, so easy 
Try my Puritan Rocker, or Old Point Com- 
fort. and you will find Rest. 

For Sale in New York C,*y by all first class 
Dealers, in chairs. Also at 2\8 Fulton street 
Brooklyn. 

Send stamp for Illustrated Price-List to, 

F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N Y. 





THE ATLAS 


Health-Lift, 


he Best in the World, 





24 x 20 


Recommends Itself. 


Eastlake Style. —_—_— 

InTENDING PurcHasens of an e 
ed to investigate the claims of this most PERFECT 
HEALTH LIFT betore deciding. The cheapest 
is not the best, but the converse of this propositon 
is true,— 


The Best is the Cheapest ! 


What are the claims of the ATLas? Any end all ef- 


Machine are request- 


| forts to overcome a fized strain,—no fmatter whether 


or lever-lifting,—gives for ita results hyper- 
eertied of maparnalal muscles at the expense of the 
deeper seated ones, and of the merve-eentres: this 
means unequal develo — or unequal power of 


resistance to disease. | Health Lifts except the At- 
Las have the fatal — avove spoken of—nearly 
all claim to be eir makers thus endorse the 

6 ase van The pry he —— 
ity itself, for it is a apring w ro, 

, hence is perfectly elastic, gi 
oven um to maximum, 
decreasing in the same ratio. This gives equal devel- 
opment only, by Lerve centres and 
muse! Btate wanted, A 


ao authorized to contract for advertising im iW. A. KNIGHT MD., Worcester, Mass. 


this paper. 


| for 
Eetimates turniched free, Send * 100 





Page Book, List of 3,000Newspapere aS 
advertise. end 2c, toG. P. Rowell & Co.¥-Y 
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ISSUES EVERY TSPPROVED 


LIFE J AND ENDOWMENT | POLICIES 


RMS ca 4 ohh tah} it, THOSE OF 


ANIZED TAPRIL aan 1642. 


CASH ASSETS OVERS 80,000, 000 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined 
the New Plans devised by SHzernarp Homans, Ao 
tuary for 


The Provident Savings 


Life Assurance Society. 
Western Union Building, New- York City. 








‘Cuaranty Cash Capital $ /25,- 
000, invested in United 
States 5-20 Bonds. 


——- 


This Society separates the Insurance partof the 
Premium from the “Reserve” or Deposit part, which 
latter is held merely for accumulation, is Society 

izes the Policyholder as owner uf the Reserve, 

This Society, therefore, will either issue policies on 
the payment of uniform annual Premiums, guarantee. 
ing 4 specified syrrender value for every year in cash: 
or it wil) furnish. the protection of Life Assurance at ao 
tual current cost for death-claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of 
any year without further medical examination, 

Che:e Plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and 
State Commissioners, and also by The Society iy the 
#romo.2on of Life Assurance among Clergymen, Jame 
strown, Pcesident; Howard Potter, Treasurer, 


® “pecial Rates for Teachers and Min- 
iste of all Denominations, 


Fo. -lans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 
The Provident Savings 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
WesTERN Union Buriprne, New Yorx. 


GEORGE WALEER, Pres't. 
BHEPPARD HOMANS, WesoSoeges and Actamp 





Cash Capital, #200,000. 
Cash Assets, #616,307. 


COMMERCTAL 
Firelasnrance Company, 


of NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


M.V.B. FOWLER, - Presi lent, 


DAVID QtacKENBUSH, - sceretary 





BELLS. 


BUCKEYE BEL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1 
Superior Bells of Copper and ~ mounted 
with the best Rotery Hangings, for vey me 
Schouls, Forms. Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, ete. Fully Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 

Vanouzen & Tirr, 102 EK. 2d St, Cincion th. 











mend, law priced. fully warranted. Catalogues 
wing full particulars, prices, etec.,sent free. 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING co., 
664 to 694 West Eighth St. ,Cincinnati, o. 


 Meneely’ 6 Bells. 


»r Churches, etc., known to che vublic since 1826, 
te at | THE MENEELY 8ELL FOUN- 





¥.*’ West Troy, N. ¥. New Patent Mountings, 
teLoaveEs FREER. No AGENCTEA, 








‘Dlandard Educational Works 


PUBLISHED BY 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 
No.5 BARCLAY STREET, 
NEW YORE. 


ANDERSON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 
In whole or in part is used in the [ ublic Schools of 114 
of the 171 cities which according to the last United 
States census, contain more than 10,000 inhabitaata 


each, 

The total population of these 171 cities amounts to 
8,574,921. The totai population of the 114 cities using 
Anderson's Histories is 6,542,352 

Anderson's Historical Series is also used in the Pub- 
Schools of thousands of smaller cities and towns, an 
well as in numerous Colleges, A and § 
ries, in all parts of the country. 





The series comprise the followiug Works :— 


A Junior Class History of the United States. 
Iustrated with hundreds of portraits, views, maps, 

4 etc. Price $1.00 ‘ 

A Grammar School History of the United States 
Annotated ; and illustrated numerous portraits and 
views, and more than forty maps. many of which are 
colored, 300 pp. 16mo, Price $1,20 

A Pictorial School History of the United States 
Fully iluetrated with maps, portraits, vignettes, &c. 
404 pp. 12mo, Price $1.65, 


A Manual of General History. 

Illustrated with beautifully colored maps showing 
the changes in the political divisions of the world, 
and giving the location of important places. 419 pp. 
12mo. Price $2.00. 

A School History of England. 

Tilustrated with colored maps showing the geograph- 
ical changes in the country at different periods. 300 
pages. 12mo. Price $1.60, 

Aaderson’s Blose’s Ancient Histories. 
Illustrated with colored maps and a chart. 
12mo. Price $2.00, 

The Historical Reader, 

Embracing selections iu prose and verse, from stan- 
dard writers of Ancient and Modern History. 12mo. 
544 pp, Price $1.80. 

The United States Reader, 

Embracing selections from eminent American histo- 
rians, orators, statesmen and poets, with explanato- 
ry observations, notes, &c. The whole arranged so 
as to form a complete class-manual offUnited States 
History. 12mo. 414 pp. Price $1.50, 


A School History of Rome, of Greece, and of 
France, in preparation. 


445 pp. 





LANCGUACE AND CRAMMAR. 

By Atonzo REED, Instructor in English Grammar in 
Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute, and 
BraInarRD KEL1oaa, A.M., Professor of English Lan- 

¢ and Literature in the Brooklyn Collegiate and 
lytechnic Institute. 

Graded Lessons in English. 

An elementary English Grammar, consisting of one 

hundred practical fessous, carefully graded and ad- 

apted to the class-room, 144 pp. 16mo., bound in 
linen, $0.50, 

GRADED LESSONS IN ENGLISH has met with an 
| immense success. More than 10,000 copies have been 
sold within three months of its publication, 

It bas been enthusiastically reeemmended by hun- 
dreds of educators, and is the only work yet published 
that fully combines the good in the old methods of 
teaching grammar with the new theories of teaching 
language. 


NEW CRADED SERIES OF ARITH- 
METICS, 
BY JAMES B. THOMPSON, LL.D. 
;COMPLETE In Taner Booxs. 
I. New Mental Arithmetic. 
144 pages. 16mo, Price 35 cents. 

Il. New Rudiments of Arithmetic, 
Containing Mental with Slate Exercises, 
16 mo. Price 50 cents, 

Ill. New Practical Arithmetic. 
$34 pages, 12mo. Price $1.00, 

Key to New Practical Arithmetic. 
(Por teachers only.) Price $1.00. 

A Supplementary Course. 

For higher Institutions. (In preparation.) 


224 pages, 


hensive, complete and carefully graded series of Arith- 
metics extant, Although but recently or they 
have been very extensively introduced in various parts 
| of the country. 








FRENCH COURSE. 
By Pror. Jean GusTAVE KEETELS. 
I. A Child’s Illustrated yieet Book in French. 
144 pages, 12mo. Price $1. 
Il. An Elementary a Grammar. 
264 pages, 12mo. Price $1.25. 
| XI. An Analytical 


Grammar. 
524 pages, 12mo. Price $2.00. 


and Practical French 








' ofeasket packin 
ed Casket, 


Rellad Geid Pinte ACY’ 8 Bracelets SENT FREE! 





The vings represent a PATE of our Patent Rolled Gold Piste! BRACELETS os ustable any lady's 
wrists), which we desire to introduce ey RY FAMILY IN LAND, and to w a> ep enamianans 
by the public | is | javited. PATIENCE EVERENCE | way E Ue ee, Tt will be Spparent 
any one, W examine & acid oo) ot cpa ecessary thick: 
graving an apeetet the large proport! > postions metal used, is needed only to stiffen a 2. a hold 
the engrav rtions i JS ‘and supply io necessary solidity and istrength. The surplos Gold is actu- 
pr A Siodieea, es far as UTILITY aud BEAUTY are concerned. In our Bracelets, We DISPLACETHIS WASTE 
of the precious metal, and produce the SAME SOLIDITY AND STRENGTH, by Times ona con- 
sists in forming a solid bar of — rolled to the ~ - A thickness, made pistes of Lay 
Goup and Nickel Com maposition Bea welded The greatest thickness rtreny d ge bh 
outside, admits of a well defined on i engraving, ina ah them equally as handsome, nger, 
and more durable than solid Gold. accompanies each pair of our 'Pracel 

** This is to Certify that the ac KL. sr of Bracelets was manufactured under Alford’s Patent of tico 
of Solid Gold overlaying a Nickel e.. and are warranted to wecr twent: Tye ao announcement 
wis a r oa aot pe pny tl oF — a pair Dollar. 0 P auate- 
ets n m in receipt 

tne ee 2 of our nr Pasent Gold i Br mt Tie a beautiful velvet 
REE toany postpaid. 





om. 

















These works, it is believed, form the most compre- | 


Iv. A Key to the English Exercises, in the An- | 


| alytical and Practical French Grammar. 
12mo, Price 75 cents, 


Vv. A Collegiate Course 


Grammar with Rules on Gender ; ing Lessons 
and Exercises for Translation ; a Treatise on French 
| Pronunciation: a Key to the —— y~ FG the 

Latin Elemen mon to e French and 

= Nish ; the whole Bel 1 et the prin- 
s of the Freach Language, arranged and pre- 
for the study of French, in Colleges and Col- 

te Institutions. 


Sample Copies of any of the 
above Works sent to Teachers 
for Examination at half price. 





In the French Language, Sar healt 8 complete ' 


a) 
bad ALFORD & COMPANY (MANUFACTURERS), Cincinnati, Ohio.| 
curl OUR 





N. W. AYER & SON, 
ADVERTISING ACENTS, 

ae Delt ELPHIA. 
‘Oo IFES For the the prompt and accurate transaction of 
the Advertising Business ARE UNSUR- 

y those A, any other cy, and are equaled by very few 
IO Is contined entirely to Newspaper Adver- 
‘ A tisimg, and for the past eight years we 

S made UR. rey: per han ITAT. study. “4 

Has been ample, and we have spared no trouble or 
expense to wy every detail that would in any 
oO UR to CL efic IT management of our busi 


Are, as a consequence, un- 
usually complete, and are 
all so thoroughly systematized that we are ena! to guaraniee the prompt and strict fulfillment 


of every order, whether large or small. 
oO BUS Is divided into FOUR DEPARTMENTS, 
each under the supervision of a competent and 
7) 


experienced man, in charge of a —— f trained assistants, and the workings of all are carefully 
scrutinized by one or the other member of our firm. 
For space or for special rates in the leading 
papers of the country, which we keep con- 
siantl¥ on fle, are so numerous, and our relations with them so pleasant, that we can take a 
man’s advertising, and Wace it where he wants it and as he wants it, as ELL, as 
PROMPTLY, and as CHEAPLY as can be done by any other p agency. in the U United States. 
Is already one of thé 1 it of its kind in the 
country, and we are deterth ned to make it not only 
the Ls Ss ut the fe occupy one entire floor of the Times building, having 
& Boptege of » feet on Chestnut street, and & feet on South Eighth street, and have more 
than UR em 


P RO OFT en, 
Are not derived from the advertiser, but from the 
newspaper publishers, to whom we become respon- 
sible for UR P ers Ri OF by whom we are ciedited a percentage on each. Again, we pay 


no commissions for the securing of business, but employ all our men entirely on salary, and 
are thus able to give at once to the advertiser , it — — = be : fforded. 

8 he cost of advertising in any paper 

ES or list of papers forhichod witkeous charge. 

It costs nothing to get our figures, and it will pay every advertiser to do so. In asking 

estimates, please send copy of advertisement; mention space it is to occupy, in lines or 

inches; mame the papers desired, and state length of time for which it is to appear. 

If unJecided as to papers, let us know the places or parts of the country to be reached, and 

we will suggest a selection. In such cases it is always well to advise us of the amount of 

money it is purposed to expend. This information helps us to make the most suitable selec- 


O n tor UR money tnetediing only the best yok cheapest papers to cover the ground. 
For Advert ae n elegantly printed book of 128 
sega octavo pages is semt free to all who contemplate 
ac OUR t — carefully y= rea lists of = ing daily, weekly, and monthly 


newspapers in the United bo and Canad with valuable information regarding cireula- 
tion. and advertising so arrar and classified that an advertiser can select 
without difficulty the » elton best sui to wit particular purpose. 
and where to advertise wisely and cheaply, and will | ones you to secure the largest amount 
of adv ertising for the least amount of mcney. Send for it. 

Is a quarterly magazine, devoted to the interests of adver- 
tisers and newspaper publishers: 50 cemts per year, post- 
paid. Each number is well filled with interesting and instructive reading matter, together 
with valuable information regarding newspapers. Our aim is to disseminate a more general 
knowledge of newspaper advertising and the advantages to be gained by it. We therefore make 
the following offer: to all persons advertising through this agency to the amount of FIVE 
DO UR. we will send The 'ING- 0: Ti CE. further cha 


arge. @ 
Is well filled with ty 
peculiarly adapted to the 
apd UR ay of advertisements, and we G-O ee xt C] usively on the work arising 


rom our advertising business. We furnish, without expense to the advertiser, a proof showing 
just how his advertisement will look in type. Our compositors having for years made this 
yranch of type-setting a study, know how to reduce an adv vortisombettt into the smallest eompass 
consistent with its proper display, and thus enable us to secure the largest amount of publicity 
in the least “AD space, ‘A conse "AC for the smallest expenditure of money. 


Are numerous, and we offer them all 
0 free of charge to those who avail them- 
selves of our AD AN and A glad to correspond with any who contempiate 
O ex RO of FF ae in newspaper eave -rtising. 
Are the most elegant and convenient that have ever 
been arranged for-the advertising business, possessing 
or faci .,O EF PI ence has shown to be requisite or desirable. 


They are at all times open for inspection, and we take pleasure in showing their inside 
workings to any who may call. In conclusion, allow us to ask that you 


GET OUR ESTIMATE anviniisine coNriacrs. 


ALOU CRipjeEGED 
fb itvialis Fre) 


It tells how, when, 

















ee A Ry 4 
fea 
Times Building, Chestnut and Eighth Streets, Philadelphia. 
MISFIT CARPETS. 
English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 
Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, etc., very cheap at the Old Place, 
112 FULTON STRE:iT, NEW YORE, 
Carpets carefull eked and sent to any part of the 
Uni tates free of charge. 
J. A. BENDALL 


s@~ Send for Explanato ircular. 


An no ~~» te ws 6 A Ows & 





ses e4ahe mrnewz 
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AND ——————— DIRECTORY. 
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Rapid Transit in London. 
London is served by three rapid transit 
roads—the North London railway, which 
traverses the northern suburbs above the 
houees, and is twelve miles long; the Metro- 
politan District railway, seven miles under- 
ground ; and the Metropolitan railway (che 
first built), which is thirtren mile under- 
ground. There are a few branch (line in ad 
dition to these, and the main lines are con- 
nected with the principal lines of railway 
running into London at the several large 
termini. The Metropolitan cost $3,000,000 a 
mile, or $39,000,000 in all. The Metropolitan 
District cost $3,700,000 per mile, or $25,000,- 
000 for the whole road ; and the North Lon- 
don, the smaller sum of $1.560,000 per mile: 
or $12,720,000 in all. Thus the three roads, 
running thirty-two miles, svst $83,620,000. 
The bulk of the passengers on al! these lines 
are third-class—that is, artixane, laborers, and 
the poorer classes going to and returning 
from their work. In the aggregate the per- 
’ centage of passengers is one-tenth first-class, 
one-fifth second-class, and seven-tenths third- 
class. 





A Cluster of Golden Opinions 


FOR THE} 


BRADBURY Piano. 





Have Manufact’d & in use 14,000 Instruments 

The peculiar charm of this Piano is ite adaptation to 

the human voice as an accompaniment, owing to its 

Paeeeee. mellow, yet rich and powerful singing 
es. 

From personal acquaintance with this firm we can 
endorse them as worthy of the fullest conjidenee of the 
public. We are using the Bradbury Pianos in our fam- 
ilies, and they give entire satiafaction, 

Persons ata distance need feel no Jesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated oe list and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pi.mos or organs. They are 


reliable. 
Mrs, U.S. Grant, Wash’n. 


Rev. L. B.Bugbie, Cinn, 0. 
Gen, O. E. Baber “*, Wash, 


Dr. C. N. Sooo, Eek. Md. 


Gen.W.H. Belkn.p,Sec.W, Dr. J. M. Reid 

Ch. Justice 8. P. Chase, Dr. H. B. Ridgaway, N. Y. 
Adm. D. D. Porter, Wash, Philip Philips, N.Y. 

©. Dolano, Sec, Int. Rev Alf Cookman N Y¥ 


P. M. G. Creswell, Wash. ort J. E. Cookman, N. Y. 
W. G. Fischer, Phila. Pa. 
Chap. M’Cabe, Chicago. 


Grand Central Hotel N.Y. Rev. A.J. Kynett, D. D. 


St. Nicholas Hotel,N. Y. Rev. Daniel Curry D. D. 
Gen. O. O. Howard, Wash. Rev. W. H. De Puy, D. D. 
Bishop E.S. Janes, N. ¥. Rev, Thos. Guard. 


Dr. Dan. Wise, N. Y-. 
Sands st. Church, Bklyn 
or St. Pail. 


Rev.Dr. John McClintock. 
Dr. Jas, Cummins. Conn. 
on W.M, Punshon, Lond. 


T. 8. Arthur, ‘ eH ~~ 7 
Dr. J. Chambers, Phila. 8. Inskip, N > Be 
Williams, Wash. . Le Hitchcock, Cinn. 


At-Gen. 
Rev.J. M. Walden, Chicago Rev. E. O. Haven, Sun. 
Rev R. M. Hatgold Cinn. O. Gen. Alvord, U. 8. Army. 

Dr, T. DeWitt Talmage—“ Friend Smith is a Metho- 
dist, but his pense ee orthodox; you ought to 
hear mine talk and sing.” 

Bishop Ames says—‘* My Bradbury Piano is found, 
after severe test and trial to 4 equal to all you prom- 
ised, and is in all respects, in richness of tone and 
singing qualities, eve that could be desired. 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. 1874. Yourstruly, E.R. Ames. 

Dr. E. O. Haven says—“‘ My Bradbury Piaro con- 
tinues to grow better every aay and myself and fam- 
ily more and more in love with ii 
Simpson says—*‘ igters trial im his 
tor beauty of finish and 


‘or 
: id quality of tone, our Piano cannot 
equalled.” 
Dr. J. H.Vincent—* For family w , social gath- 
rings, the Sabbath schools and all of musical 
entertainments, give me in preference to all others the 


sweet toned Bradbury Pisno. It excels in singing 
ities.” 

om Jas. McCauley, Carlisle, Pa—“My Bradbury is 

splendid. a 
..The best manufactured ; warranted moet 


Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchase 
instalments Teceived Sa. S ola pianos taken 
great bargains, from $50 te to $200. oo 


in teow ol cash paid for the 

ed ani ond Melodeons to Sabbath schools and Chur- 
ey a a liberal discount. Send for illustra- 
ted orice 


vumbliote GARRETSON SMITH, 


Late t. for ent Gacceues to We. B. Basseeas, 
No. 14 14th 8 bent ane gd venue, 
Factory, Daur ieeuenl ond Willoughby Sts, Brooklyn: — 





| 
WONDER CAMERA. 


We have one of E. 1. Horseman's Wonder Cameras 
forsale. Warranted in perf: 
Will show s common carte de visite, watch, etc, wilted 


wiih powerful oil lamp, f 
feet, Just the thing for a school. Will be 3 be told 
cheap. » 





POND'S EXTRACT, 
PONDS ENTRAGT. 


The People’s Remedy. 
, The oe Pain Extractor, | 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other.’ ‘ 


“Hear, for I will speak of excellent 

things.” 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford to be without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises, 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relicved 
almost instantly by externul application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 

> Bolls, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
Seumaption, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 

es disccloration and heals rapidly. 

LADIES: find it their best friend. it assuages 
the pains to which they are peculiarly 
subject—notably fuliness and pressury in 
the head, nausea vertigo, &c. ft promptl 
ameliorates and permanently heals all 
—_ L inflammations and ulcera- 


HEMOKH HOIDS or PILES find in this the 
onty immediate relief and ultimate cure. 
No case, however chronic or obstinate can 

long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 
KIDNEY DISEASES. 
manent cure. 
BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe 





cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all | 


other remedies failed to arrest at Mecding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia ani 
Rheumatism ure all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. 

PHYSICIANS of all schools whoare 
Ponc’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
maany of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings ot all kinds, 
Gate, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 

sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea. Ca< 
tarrh (for which it is a specifec), 
biains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc.. Chapped 
Hand.-, Face, and indeed ail manr«r of 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting 3 _ heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It rerives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 
Complexion. 

Tc FA ERS—Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
-out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 


in New York City. It has noequal for Sprains, | 


arness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratci.es, Sweliings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
ings, kneumonia, Colic, Diarrhea,” Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
bie in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Le Let it be tried once, and you 

never be without it. 

CAUTION! ' Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is + aye 
by the omly persons li 
knew how 


to prepare it properl ay 
tions of Witch iy Rats ay 


other 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
itals of this cy and Europe. 
HISTORY and Uses Pond’s 
in pamphiet form, = free on a 
PONDS EXTRACT COMP. 
Lane, New York. 


tion to 


It has no equal for per- | 


uainted with | 


Chil. | 


c2” Ladies should begin with Miss or Mrs. as the case may be. 





‘The New YorkSchool Journal, 
$2.50 A YEAR. 


Cut this out, and enclose it with $2.50, on receipt of which we will send 
| you the paper for one year. 8@ Write name and address piainly. eg 


Name in full, here, 


Post Office, 


County, ve State, 


Ba Please make remittance by Post Office Money Order, or by Regis- 
tered Letter. Address 


FEF. L..KELLOGG & CO., 
17 WARREN ST., N. Y. 


Fup, re ALIN Ne Wa 
Bed! Known. 
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# MUCILACE, &e. 
Scuditieens. 1824 








AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


| 
| 
| 
| AT 44 EAST FORTY-THIRD Sr., NEW YORK. 


| MISS E. M. COE, PRINCIPAE. 
a@ The 17th Year will begin Monday, Oct. 2d. 


All the Froebel Ideas adapted to American wants. 

An entirely new set of materials, cheap and beautiful, arranged by and 
manufactured only for Miss Coe. Schools and families supplied. Many Prim 
ary Schools in various parts of the country are already using it 

@ A Normal Class for Teachers and Mothers every afternoon, as the demand 
for the American Kindergarten system as taught by Miss Cok, is increasing 
rapidly. 





Philosophical 
Apparatus 
SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 


To illustrate all departnrents of Physical Science,} 
Specialty fo sets of Apparatus for Common 


nd Grammar 
Magic iactinees and Stereop- 
ticons. 
on a= ao, and a @peciality of views 
Views made toorder at en prices. Lists on 
10 cents each. 


Jesse S. Cheyney, } 
Nos. 1 and 3 Bond St. New York. os) 
Successor to James M. Queen & Co. 


[HISPAPER IS KEPT ON FILE 
AT THE OFFICE OF, ~ 


NY. fess 


733 Sunsom Sr., PHILADELPHIA, 


Who are our authorized agents, and will 





Locust Hill Seminary for Young Ladies, 


YONKERS, N.Y. 
Miss EMILY A. RICE, Principal. 


It will be the aim of tne school to provide for an education in its true sense. An edu- 
cation of body, intellect, and soul, and no ONE cultivated to the neglect of the others; 
and while the best facilities for ornamental and zsthetical culture will be furnished, the 
solid studies will be made as prominent and pursued as thoroughly as in any school. 

A true education includes physical culture, and by careful attention to diet, dress, study, 
gymnastics, and sleep, it will be the aim of the principal to develop those entrusted to 
her care into healthy, intelligent, refined women. 

Boarding pupils will be charged $450 per annum. 
room, fuel, lights, and tuition in Englisu, 





This includes board, furnished 





: HOME INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-THE-HUDSON, NEW YORK. 


An English and French Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Miss M, W. METCALF, Principal. Miss H. METOALP, Vice-Principal, 


The school building is eligibly located, and, with its seclud 
room for the health and pleasure of the pupils. 

In plan,the School combines the advantages of a first-class Literary Institution with the 
well ordered proprieties of a Christian home, Careful attention is paid to the cultivation 
of refined manners. 

There is a Special Course for those who design ot enter Vassar College, or prepare for 
the Harvard examinations. 


ed grounds, affords ample 





.reveive Advertisements at our - 
LOWEST CASH RATES. 


The French Department is under the direction of an able and experienced native 
wacher, and the language is spoken at prescribed times by the pupils. 
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“ HEAVENWARD,” 


The new collection of Sones FoR THE SUNDAY 
ScHOOL, 


By JAMES R. MURRAY, 


with contributions from the leading writers of Sunday 
School hymns and music, also the best and most popu- 
lar SACRED so0NGs of the late 


P. P. BLISS. 


The immense demand for this new book, in advance 
of publication, entirely consumed the first edition, the 
second edition is now ready and we hope to be able to 
fill all orders promptly. 


‘‘HEAVENWARD”’ 


promises to be the most successful Sunday School mu- 
sic book ever published, No Sunday School worker 
should fail to examine it. 

Specimen pages free. Sample copies in paper 
covers mailed for 25 eents, Price in boards, 35 cts. by 
mail ; $39 per hundred by exprees, Sold by most book 
and music dealers. PUBLISHED BY 


S.BRAINARD'S SONS, Cleveland, 0. 


~ MUSIC BOOKS. 


Will be the brightest 


Mrs. Van Cott’s thing out. For Camp 
Meetings, Praise Meet 


PRAISE BOOK ; ings, Noon Meetings, 

. Tabernacle Meetings, 
and the Murphy Tem- 
perance Meetings. Be 
ready for it! 


SHINING RIVER. .35 
GOOD NEWS. «35 
giver deal. yeas | CHORAL PRAISE .25 
The Schoo! Song Book, $.60 

The High Schoo! Choir, $1. 
Tine Encore, $.75 


For High Sch ols. Academies, Serainarice, Colleges. 
Firat class books, The last is for Singing Sch ols, and 


(In Pross.) 35 cts, 

Three Shin ng 8. 
School Song |ooks; 
Those who dont use 
them will miss a 


the first is for Female Voices, 

This magnificeat En-| Stainer * Barrett’s 
cyclopedia daily in- 
creases in favor. Best 
hook of reference pub- | DICTIONARY 
mae. Of Musical Terms. 


Specimen copies sent for retail price, or 35cts, each, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson & Cv., J.E. Ditson & Co,, 
711 Broapway Successors to Lee & WALKER. 
NewYork Phila 


a 


NEW MUSICAL DRAMAS. 


Roth, the Gleaner, Last Will and Testa- 

By J, A, BorrenFrecp, | ment. 

"An Amoetican Operay in} By Kant Merz. 
6 acts, worthy the study of| “A Sparkling amateur 
real artista, yet not bsyond/operetta, for drawing or 
the reach of capable ama- concert rooms, Full of wit 
teurs, Particulara sent and spirited music. Needs 
free. sample copy in pa- no special costume. Speci- 
per, $1.00, imen copy $1. Circulars free 


PALMER’S THEORY OF MUSIC. 


A book for every teacher and student, A cLear and 
SIMPLE o6urpe to musical knowledge and composition 
it covers the VHOLE GROUND in a manner so simple 
as to be comprehended by the voungest pupil. In- 
cludes 730 questions, illustrated by 582 examples. It 
MEETS A WANT NEVER BEFORS MET. 

Price 81.00 postpaid. 


PALMER'S SONG HERALD. 


Mr. H.R. PALMER was the originator of the class 
of books of Which this is the latest, and, by all odds, 
th» best. Over 200,000 copies of his ‘SONG KING’ 
were sold, “SONG HERALD ” WILL. DO MORE 
It ia an inprovement on all former books for Singing 
Schools an | Classes, 

Price T5lecents ; $7.50 per dozen, 

Specimen and full particulars of CHURCH 8 MUSI. 
CAL VISITOR, containiug $2.00 worth of new music, 
reading watter, etc., will be sent FaEE on receipt of 
postage, 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
805 Broadway, New York. 





and Southwestern Journal of Education. 

A Monthly Magazine conducted by leading Teachers 
of the Southwestern States, The Official Organ for 
State Departments of Public Instruction. 

FKprrors,—T. C. H, Vance, Carlisle, Ky.; H. A. M. 
Henverson, Frankfort, Ky.; W. H. Campbell, Carlisle, 
Ky. 

State Eprrons,—M. C. Davis, Montgomery, Ala.; 
Julius W. Thompson, Lonoke, Ark.; B, M. Zettler, Ma- 
~eon, Ga.; H, A. M. Henderson, Frankfort, Ky.; Wm. 
L. Sutton, Sardis, Wiss,: M. A, Warren, Columbia, S.C. 

The only educational journal south of the Ohio riv- 
er. Only One Dollar a Year, Address Eclectic Teach- 
er Co,, Carlisle, Ky. 


7 / eo 
Largest variety, published by FE. Steiger, 22 & 24 
Frankfort St., New York. Send for list. Very favor. 
able terms for canvassers.—Largest foreign book and 
periodical concern ‘n America, Information and cat- 
alogues promptly sent. 


SUMMER TRIP T0 LAKE SUPERIOR. 


The Aquatic School of Natural History is planned 
for the benefit of teachers (and others) of both sexes. 
Rates very low. Applications already numerous. Ad- 
dre-s (with stamp) the Director, Prof. Theo. B, Com- 
stock, Corneil University, Ithaca, New York. 











The Popular Primer Series, 


SCIENCE. 
HISTORY. 
LITERATURE. 


Science. 
For the purpose of facilitating the Introduction of 
Science-Teavhing into Elementary Schools. Under the 
joint editorship of Prof’s Huxley, Roscoe and Balfour 





Stewart. 18mo. Flexible cloth, Pricer 50 cts. each. 
Chemistry ° ° . By Prof. Roscoe. 
Physics . ° By Prof. Balfour Stewart. 
Astronomy ° ° ° By Prof. Lockyer. 
Botany e ° By Dr. J. D. Hooker, 
Geolog ° 


e By Prot. Geikie, 
“oe 
By Prof. M. Foster. 


y ° . 
Physical Geography ‘ 
Physiology . ° . 
Logic ° . By Prof. W, 8. Jevons. 


Inventional Geometry . by W.G. Spencer. 


The object of these Primers is to convey information 
in such a manner as to make it both intelligible and 
interesting to pupils in the most elementary classes, 
and more especially to discipl the mind by bring. 
ing it into immediate contact with Nature. For this 
purpose a series of simple experiments has been de 
vised, leading _ the chief truths of each science, 
The power of observation in the pupils will thus be 
awakened and strengthened, 

As a means for introducing younger pupils into the 
fascinating field of science, and for leading them to 
an accurate comprehension of its impressive truths, 
these unique, concise and interesting little treatises 
will be found most admirable, 








History. 





Europe By E. A, Freeman, L.L.D. 
England By J. R, Green, M.A. 
Greece By O, A. Fyffe. M, A. 
Rome By M. be aga M. A} 
France By Charl M. Yonge. 
Geography iy George Grove, Esq. 
Old Greek Life By J, P. Mahaffy, M, A. 
PRICE, 50 cis, each. {Others in preparation,] 
Literature. 
English Grammar By Dr. R. Morris. 
English Literature By Rev Stopford Brooke. 
Latin Literature By Rev. Dr. F W. Farrar. 
Pm og By J. Peile, M, A. 
Greek Literature By R. ©. Jebb, M. A, 
The Bible By George Grove, Esq. 
Studies in Bryant By Joseph Alden, L.L. v. 
Price 50 cts. each. (Others in preparation. 


A specimen copy of any of the foregoing works will 
be mailed, post-paid, to Teachers and School-Officers 
for examination with a view to class use, on receipt of 
30 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 





A FAMILY NECESSITY. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SUMMER KING COOK STOVES. 


THE BEST, MOST SIMPLE, AND MOST 
DURABLE IN THE MARKET. 


Burns Kerosene Oil without smoke or smell, at a cost 
of one cent per hour. Bakes, Roasts, Fries, Broils, and 
does every manner of cooking in the most superior 
manner ; heats 4 flatirons in ® minutes. -Gvaran- 
teed not to smoke, smell, or explode. Circular sent to 
any addresa, Diseount to Glergymet and the trade. 

F. H. THORPE, Manufacturer, 
No. #38 Chamber S.reet, New York. 





e"The pe J Top Package \s the: t and 
best i> R AD Al SEE. 
§ Sheets Note Paper, I ve a 
Pencil, Penholder, Golden Pen,Set of Ele- 
gant Gold Stone Sleeve Buttons, Gents 
Lake Gomme Diamond Pin, Amethyst Stove King inlaid with 
gold, Amethyst Stone Scarf Pin, Gold-plated 
Set Rosebud Ear Drops, Ladies Flowered and Siivered Hat Pin, 
Ladies Fancy Set Pin & Drops, Gold-plate Collar Button, Gents 
Gold-plated Watch Chain and Set of Three Gold plated Stnds. 
The entire Lot sent post. 
conta, EXTRAORDINARY _ INDUCE 
MENTS T)) AGENTS. ii: BRIDE, 
Clinton Place, New York. 


HEAVE HELPS THOSE WHO 

help themselves. The spirit 
ot self help ts the root of all genuine growth in the individual ; these 
well tied maxima, embodying in a small compass the results of 
\ast BUMAR expe ience, Remember, industry ix the foundation and 
building up of Empires. Send ise. for 196 page Catalogue of Type, 
Presses, &c., to W. Y. EDWARDS, 10 Barclay Street, New York. 








er VAT An RECIPES. 
Price 25 Lda bomes DICINAL 


tion of RECIPES needed in every FAMILY. 


FARRELL & Co., 371 Broadway, Brooklyn, New York, 





free Srinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. H. HALLETT & CO, Portland, Maine, 
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'$55 to S77 Arsh 


RY, Augaste, Maine. 


HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY, 


Postage prepaid. 


This book contains an INVALUASLE collec. | for any study. 
Sample copies by ma‘l, postpaid for 25 cents, Address 


ents, Samples FREE. 


FOOTE & RICHARDSON, 
FASHIONABLE CLOTHIERS, 


245 ‘Broadway, New York. 
Oppgpite City Hall Park. 3 


Newest Goods at Lowest Price. 


Samples and Rules for Self-Measurement sent on application. 





TEACHERS OF DRAWING, 


AND OTHERS WISHINC TO BECOME SUCH. 
- Please address Prof. W. 8S. Gcodnough, Columbus, O., for circular of SUMMER ART INSTITUTE at 
Oho Agricultural and Mechanical College. References: Prof. Walter Smith, Boston; Hon. E, E, White, 
Purdve Untversity, Ind ; Supt. R. W. Stephenson, Columbus, Ohia, 





JOSEPH <GIJLOTT’'S 


CELEBRATED STEEL 


PENS. 
ty OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


The well known Original & Popular No’s 303—404—170-35! 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
HENRY HOE 





Sole Agent. 
t#"For sale by all Stationers throughout the country. 





ESTERBROOK & CQ 


StANGS 5 FALCON PEN 
RES, CAMDEN oes 


26, John St.29> TARR ED ERA 








OS Se ee 
Hawkes’ Patent and only Perfect Fountain Pen in the World! One/filling will write from 
NN “THE HOLOER CONTAINS THE INK 10 to 15 
Hvuurs, 





THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY MANUFACTURER OF THIS STYLE OF PEN. 
The Highest CENT ENNIAL AWARD for GOLD PENS. PENCILS and FOUNTAIN PENS. 


CEO. F. HAWKES, MANUFACTURER, 


No. 66 Nassau St., New York. 
Send Stamp for Circular, 


sa Try our NEW GRADE of Pencil, made Expressly for Stenographers 
Marked PHONOCRAPHIC. 


If your stationer cannot supply you we will) 


send one dozen by mail on the receipt of 75s American L. P. Co., 485 Bway, N.Y 





New Style of Gold Quill Per, 





cta,and guarantee 
their safe deliv- 
ery. 








HARRISON, BRADFORD &CO’S 
CELEBRATED AMERICAN 


* STEEL 









PENS. 





No. 505. 
Faicon, Nos. 20, 28, 75, 1, &e. 
EMBRACING EVERY STYLE AND FINISH. 

FACTORY ; MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK. 


OFFICE; 254 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





PARK INSTITUTE, 

| 359 SIXTH AVENUE, BETWEEN 48th AND 49th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
| JOHN B. HAYS, Ps. D., Prixcirat, 

An English and Latin School for Boys. 


HE ablest masters employed for every department, including special Professors for Ger 

man, French, Piano, Violin, Dasciug, Drawing. Gymnastics, Choral Siuging, Penmanshi 
and Elocution. Allof these studies are included in the regular tuition ;, no extra charge 
Boys prepared for any college. Primary department for small boys. Gy: 
/nasium for daily exercise, Musical instruments for practice without charge. Study sessiot 
|daily, under the direction of the Principal. Penmanship department not excelled by wat 
‘school in the city, Boys backward from sickness and other causes taught separately unt! 


$5 to $20 per day at home. Samples worth $o | able’to be classifiea. ‘The rudimentary studies, spelling, reading, ~ritiag, arit}-metic and 


| grammar, taught with the greatest care and exacting thoroughness. The school is patron 
| ized by many of the best ilies of the city. who will cheertully testify to the skill and 
fidelity of the teachers. Tenms—$90, $100, $120, $160, $220 per annum, according to class. 
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